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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_o— 
ARLIAMENT was opened by Commission on Tuesday, and 
the Queen’s Speech read to a small knot of Peers and a 
boxfull of Members from the Lower House. ‘The Speech appears to” 
have been cut down at the last moment, for the Times declared that 
it would contain paragraphs which no one would have invented 
out of his own head, as, for example, one congratulating France 
on the re-establishment of the constitutional rdyime, and another 
rejoicing in Prince Alfred’s reception in Calcutta. It is, however, 
quite full enough, and for a wonder is nearly as well written as if 
it had been composed by a sub-editor. After the usual sentences 
about the friendliness of Foreign Powers, and a statement that 
“estimates will impose a dimiaished charge” upon the country, 
Her Majesty promises an Irish Tenure Bill “ adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the country,” calculated “ to bring about 
improved relations ” among the agricultural classes, and to inspire 
“that steady confidence in Law, and that desire to render assist- 
ance in its administration which mark Her Majesty's subjects in 
general.” A Bill has been prepared for ‘the enlargement on a 
comprehensive scale of the means of National Education.” As to 
University ‘Tests, Her Majesty, in a paragraph curiously vague, 
recommends ‘‘ such a legislative settlement as may extend the 
usefulness of those great institutions, aud heighten the respect 
with which they are regarded.” Bilis—we have no idea what 
bills—are to be presented by the Poor Law Board ; and there will 
be a Licensing Bill, a bill ‘for facilitating the transfer of land,” 
a bill “ regulating the succession to real property in cases of intes- 
tacy,” a hill ‘‘ amending the laws as to the disabilities of members 
of trade combinations,” and a Merchant Shipping Bill. Finally, 
Her Majesty admits an extension of agrarian crime in Ireland, 
declares that the ‘indisposition to give evidence in aid of the 
administration of justice has been alike remarkable and injurious,” 
and promises that ‘although she trusts for the removal of such 
evils” to the effect of permanent reforms, she will not hesitate if 
need be to propose the adoption of ‘‘ special” measures. 

















Mr. Bright has broken down just at the commencement of the 
Session, and is ordered to abstain absolutely from all mental labour 
for at least a month, nor do some of his friends conceal their fear 
that a longer rest and retirement may be needful to restore his 
health. It is, therefore, pretty certain that we shall not hear his 
voice in the House before the second reading of the Irish Land 
Tenure Bill, even if he be sufficiently restored to add the weight 
of his eloquence to the defence of the measure he and his col- 
leagues have so long been maturing. Also, Lord Cairns, whose 
lungs have always been delicate, is going to Mentone for the spring 
months, returning again, no doubt, to take the field in a struggle 
in which he will feel himself much more at home than in the 
Church struggle of last session. Mr. Disraeli was confined to 


Bright’s brain, Lord Cairns’ lungs, Mr. Disraeli’s bronchial 
tubes, the Attorney-General’s legs, and the Solicitor-General's 
person ? 

The debate on the Address in the Lords was languid, though 


Lord Cairns made some points. The Marquis of Huntly, who 
moved the Address, was fluent, but stuck very closely to the 


8 | Speech, including a paragraph about America, which was, we 


suspect, once in it, but was struck out,—and his seconder, the Earl 
of Fingall, did not disprove his own assertion that his claim to 
perform the duty was his position as an Irish Catholic Peer. Lord 
Cairns’ topic, of course, was the condition of Ireland, which he 
said was much worse than in the Duke of Abercorn’s time, the 
cause, he affirmed, being the speeches made and the promises given 
by the Government and its supporters, which had given the discon- 
tented the idea that their main hope was agitation. The Govern- 
ment had “ abdicated its function of maintaining order,” there 
“¢ was no law but the law of sedition,” and while Mr. Madden had 
been dismissed for frankly stating his opinions, the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Leitrim had extolled the rebels of Vinegar Hill without even a 
rebuke. At the end of the Queen’s Speech the Ministry had, 
indeed, threatened to take power to support the law; but they had 
done it in a way which suggested that the paragraphs were the 
result of a conversation among them, of which he drew a most 
amusing picture. ‘The Speech, with its airiness and point, amused 
the House, but did not suggest the notion of violent opposition. 


Lord Granville in reply congratulated Lord Cairns on his 
return to the leadership of the House, but denied the responsibility 
of Government for the state of Ireland, his real point, a most 
important one, being this: the difficulty of repressing agrarian 
crime as now practised is not want of power, but want of evidence. 
Supposing that the Government had even demanded the terrible 
Act of 1833, under which agrarian crime was tried by Court- 
martial, they would have been no stronger, for even a court- 
martial must have evidence. [That is true, but suppose we take 
the evidence, as in France, of the persons accused. If they are 
innocent, they will say so; if not, why should they not help to 
convict themselves?] As to Mr. Madden, he attacked Govern- 
ment itself, and nota particular Ministry, while as to Earl Granard, 
Lord Cairns should have waited till he was in his place to answer 
the accusation. On the whole, the speech, with the exception of 
the point about evidence, was rather weak. Earl Grey, who 
followed, asked for immediate coercion ; the Duke of Marlborough 
followed suit, arguing that the admission that coercion might be 
necessary by and by was an admission of its necessity now; and 
Lord Monck, who closed the debate, smashed Earl Grey by quoting 
from a speech the Earl made in 1846 protesting against coercion 
unless preceded by reform in the land laws. He, however, was 
in favour of an act to restrain the incendiary Press, ‘.c., of sitting 
upon the safety-valve. Is he going to abolish the post, and if not, 
how is he to stop the transmission of lithographed newspapers, ten 
times as dangerous as the printed ones ? 


The debate on the Address was moved in the Commons by the 
Hon. Captain Egerton (M.P. for South Derbyshire), more of a 
sailor than of a speaker, who blurted out pretty plainly, in a short 
speech which contained no other expression of personal opinion, his 
objection to give legal protection to funds applicable to the pur- 
poses of strikes; and seconded by Sir Charles Dilke, who—not- 
withstanding a certain Parliamentary twang about his delivery 
—showed perhaps as much ability as that most conventional of 
Parliamentary performances is capable of displaying. 


Sir C. Dilke was immediately followed by Mr. Disraeli, who 





his house on Thursday by severe bronchitis. ‘The Attorney- 
General (Sir R. Collier), when out shooting, has been shot in the 
leg; and the Solicitor-General (Sir J. D. Coleridge) has had a 
hatrow escape of being overturned by a cart with a drunken 
driver, which knocked the lamp off his fly! Surely Nature and 
Man are entering into a conspiracy against Parliament,—thus 
aiming simultaneously, and with more or less success, at Mr. | 


was apparently in some alarm lest his followers should stumble on 
fallible views of their own. He limited himself entirely to the 
subject of Ireland, and his line was, on the whole, one of candour. 
Ile accepted with ironical satisfaction the Government's authori- 
tative statement that it had ‘‘ employed freely the means at its 
command for the prevention of outrage,” though the popular 
impression was “rather the contrary.” He admitted that the 
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Government had openly prepared, and intended to carry out, the 


policy of striking at the root of Protestant ascendancy. It was 
not the Cabinet's policy, but the popular misapprehension of its 
policy, in Ireland which had led to the renewal of agrarian excite- 
ment and outrage. Ireland seemed to have been overtaken by 
‘spontaneous combustion,” to have rushed into a “ riotous hallu- 
cination.” Still, the Administration were responsible for this 
popular misapprehension. No pains had been taken to keep people 
right. The Government candidates for Irish boroughs declared 
repeatedly for a full amnesty of the Fenians and for ‘ fixity 
of tenure,” i¢., the ‘* transferring of one man’s property to 
another.” A former legal adviser of the Castle’s and a Queen’s 
Counsel (Mr. Heron, Q.C.), came forward to contest ‘Tippe- 
rary in the Liberal interest against a Fenian convict. He was 
said to have worn a green scarf, which Mr. Disraeli thought pro- 
bable, since in any case his ‘‘ mind was thoroughly permeated by 
that hue as appears from ail his observations.” He gave three 
cheers for the Fenian prisoners, advocated their release, and 
declared himself the strong supporter of fixity of tenure. But 
the people of Ireland having to choose between a sham Fenian 
and a real Fenian, naturally preferred the genuine article. Mr. 
Disraeli maintained that the Government, by an official hint, 
might easily have prevented the excitement of these wild and false 
hopes in the Irish nation, and that not having done so, they are 
responsible for the agrarian excitement which ensued. Mr. 
Disraeli was willing to give the fairest consideration to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure, but blamed his reticence as to its general prin- 
ciple, and concluded by warning the new members that if they, 
sanctioned a policy which must lead to the ‘‘ dismemberment of 
the Empire and the partial dissolution of society,” they would 
look back on the day on which they had proudly entered on 
their Parliamentary career ‘‘ with dismay and remorse.” 

Mr. Gladstone was very effective in his reply, though, as it 
was delivered during the dinner-hour, it was addressed to an 
unusually thin House. Ile declined all vestige of responsibility 
for Mr. Heron and Sir John Gray, and pointed out that he was 
not nearly so responsible for either of them as Mr. Disraeli him- 
self was for his late Lord-Lieutenant, the Duke of Abercorn, who 
had not been restrained by his former chief from publicly express- 
ing the most violent and exciting views in an opposition sense, 
having publicly declared, for instance, his belief that any land 
measure brought forward by the present Government would be 
either a party manceuvre or an engine to augment the influence 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. Mr. Gladstone showed that 
the Government had been perfectly explicit as to what it would 
not do in relation to the land, and charged Mr. Disraeli with 
suppressing the explicit replies made to the Conservative 
challenges of last Session. He admitted and deplored the 
stimulus which political agitation had given to violence generally, 
but he pointed out the danger of superfluous coercion at a 
moment which he said, with great emphasis, ‘‘ may be the last of 
all our opportunities for the satisfactory solution of Irish ques- 
tions.” Mr. Gladstone strongly denied that the duty of protect- 
ing property and life in Ireland by any measures that might be 
needful was in any way regarded as contingent on the effect of the 
remedial measures about to be introduced, saying with great 
solemnity that ‘‘there are duties which, under certain circum- 
stances, might impose the necessity of immediate action, and 
occasions which might compel the Government,—although God 
forbid that they should be compelled,—to suspend the great pur- 
poses of thé future in order that they might meet the crying and 
irresponsible wants of the present.” The tone of the Minister was 
high, elastic, and even sanguine. , 


The great measure of the Session, the Irish Land Bill, is to be 
introduced on Tuesday (15th) in the House of Commons by the 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Forster is to introduce his Bill to provide 
for the public elementary education of England and Wales on the 
following Thursday (17th), so that before Parliament has met ten 
days both the great measures of the Session will be fairly before 
the country. That is workmanlike, at any rate, and looks strong. 


Dr. Temple has decided that his essay in “‘ Essays and Reviews” 
shall not be republished in any future edition of that work, and 
his resolve was made known in the Lower House of Convocation 
on Wednesday. We had written frankly enough on this subject, 
and on Dr. ‘Temple's probable view of it, before we saw his speech 
delivered yesterday in the Upper House of Convocation, which 
indicates that we had in general interpreted pretty correctly his 
view. But while condemning, as we do, the angry censure of 


that any man whose line had been sketched out for him by ty 
Press should venture to deviate from it, we cannot help persistj 
in our view that Dr. Temple has adopted an unsatisfactory model 
declaring his real divergence from the other writers with Whom be 
was classed. Le did not intend, it seems, to leave the declaration 
to be made by another, and so far good. But surely Bishops are g 
to consider scandals likely to be caused to weaker brethren tj]] there 
are no weaker brethren than themselves to consider. §t, Paul 
might abstain from meat offered to idols to avoid Scandal, byt 
we doubt if he would ever have dreamt of any scandal in writ; 
down his houest views even on the same papyrus with a 80-Called 
proof that Diana of the Ephesians came down from Jupiter, Th, 
weaker brethren are not ouly ‘‘ weaker ” themselves, but too ofte, 
the cause of still weaker weakness in others. 


There is hardly any news this week of the great Council worth 
telling. What there is, seems to be as much in favour of the def. 
nition of the dogma of Papal infallibility as ever. That the Pope 
himself expects it, and is not afraid to publish his expectation of 
it, what he said in the College of American bishops on the feast 
of St. Francis de Sales, as reported by the Vatican of this week, 
sufficiently shows :—‘ There is a time to keep silence and there ig 
a time to speak; but when the time to speak has arrived, the 
truth must be declared, the whole truth, without limitation and 
without disguise. Let us never consent to any suppression of 
truth, nor to half-measures, nor to compromises. The truth 
will save us, but only on condition that it be exposed in it 
integrity and without a veil.” The Pope could not speak out 
his own expectation more plainly. ‘The 7udblet states, that accord. 
ing to its latest information only three of the English and Irish 
bishops have signed the counter-memorial, that ten of the thirteen 
British North American bishops are strongly in favour of the 
definition, that all the Bishops of Australia and Oceanica and 
nearly all the bishops of the British Colonies have expressed their 
desire for it, that the whole episcopate of Holland and Belgium, 
without exception favour it, all of the Spanish race, whether in 
Europe or America, and nearly two-thirds of the Bishops of 
France. We conclude from our contemporary’s silence that the 
strength of the Opposition is to be found in the episcopate of 
Germany, Hungary, and that region. 


Dr. Ullathorne (the Catholic Bishop of Birmingham) has written 
to the Times to deny his being a ‘‘ Gallican,”—to deny his having 
joined any party among the Roman Bishops,—or signed any docu- 
ment “ drawn up by any person or party whatsoever,”—or having 
contemplated or contemplating secession from the Council ‘in any 
contingency that could arise,” or knowing of any one who does 
contemplate such a secession, or finally, feeling anything but 
content with the position of affairs in the Council. We suspect 
that his case is not a peculiar one. Almost all the bishops who 
have declined to memorialize for the definition of the dogma of 
Papal infallibility have been hastily assumed to be opposed to it, 
and to be Gallican at heart. Probably they are quite as far from 
that extreme as from the other,—the Ultramontane view. 


On Thursday night Mr. Gladstone moved ‘‘ That Jeremiah 
O'Donovan [Rossa], returned as knight of the shire for the 
county of Tipperary, having been adjudged guilty of felony and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, and being so imprisoned 
under such sentence, has become and continues incapable of being 
elected or returned as a member of this House.” ‘The only 
resistance of any note was made by Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.C., 
M.P. for Dungarvan, and author of the great electioneering 
climax which probably gained him his seat, concerning “ the 
accomplished mind of Luby, the eloquent pen of O'Leary, 
and the gentle, childlike, poetic soul of Kickham.” Mr. Matthews 
is a barrister of great ability, and he urged two points with con- 
siderable force :—first that the Elections’ Petitions’ Act of 1868 was 
intended to exclude the House itself from conducting investiga- 
tions or coming to conclusions of this kind. The fiftieth section 
provided that after the passing of the Act ‘‘ no election or return 
to Parliament shall be questioned, except in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act,” ie., by an inquiry conducted by the 
election judges. And next, he argued that only the attainder 
which followed treason when it was a capital offence (and not any 
offence which was not followed by attainder) disqualifies for 4 
seat in the House of Commons. But the Solicitor-General and 
Sir Roundell Palmer maintained that the Elections’ Petitions’ 
Act only referred to questions raised by persons who, under the old 
law, would have been referred to an Election Committee of the 
House of Commons. Again, they asserted that the disqualifica- 





some of our contemporaries, which sounds to us like disgust 





tion followed the felony, and not the attainder, which in old times 
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mpanied conviction of felony. It was the infamy 
attaching to the felony, and not the legal mode of dealing with that 
crime, which disqualified. And so the House evidently thought, 
for they accepted Mr. Gladstone’s motion by a majority of 301 
to 8. Mr. William Johnstone, M.P. for Belfast, Mr. Maguire, 
MP. for Cork, and the Recorder of London, Mr. Russell Gurney, 
were, however, among the eight dissentients. 


qsually acco 


Mr. Lowe is all alive. While preparing a budget which would 
suffice for most Chancellors of the Exchequer, he has found time 
to frame a scheme for terminable annuities, another for converting 
all British State debts, the 2} and 5 per Cents., into 3 per Cent. 
Consols, and a third for paying the interest on the Debt quarterly 
instead of half-yearly. To the last reform, which will greatly 
increase the popularity of Consols, and directly increase their price 
about thirty shillings per cent., the Bank of England assent, and 
it is to be carried out. They do not, however, like the Century 
Stock, arguing that trustees cannot and other people will not invest 
in a terminable annuity, the value of which decreases every day. 
Mr. Lowe had also proposed that Consols should be divided into 
three classes, to which the Bank object that a simplicity and 
magnitude are main recommendations of the stock, and under his 
recommendation will disappear. Mr. Lowe sees that, and with- 
draws the point, but is not quite clear about terminable annuities, 
and reserves his decision. Not even his ability can get more hay 
out of a field than there is grass in it, and that is what he and 
every other projector of the kind is seeking to do. 


Besides, Mr. Lowe has brought in two bills reducing expendi- 
ture, one of them very wise, one rather foolish. By the first he 
appoints the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being 
Master of the Mint, thus abolishing that office and saving 
£3,500 a year. All the work the Master does, can, he says, be 
done by the Chancellor, who, if he wants a scientific opinion, can 
get it, while the Deputy-Master can govern the establishment. 
That seems to be an improvement, provided the Deputy is paid 
enough to secure a good man, but the argument for the next bill 
is much feebler. Mr. Lowe proposes to abolish the Registrar- 
ship of Friendly Societies, because he says Mr. ‘Tidd Pratt’s cer- 
tificate only showed that the Society certified did not trausgress 
the law. It did not show that its organization was sound, but the 
public thought it did, and were deceived by a false security. 
Quite true, but that was not the fault of the office, but of the law 
and Mr. ‘Tidd Pratt, who ought to have been able to refuse his cer- 
tificate to every unsound society, but who always took the narrow- 
est view of his own functions. An official Auditor of these Societies 
is absolutely required to prevent widespread distress, and as they 
grow older such an officer will have to be appointed yet. 


Mr. Gladstone has declared publicly against the indelibility of 
Orders,—i.e., of course, against any legal disability to practise 
other trades or professions, or to abandon absolutely the clerical 
profession at the clergy man’s own spontaneous choice. Of course this 
concession need not in the least involve any particular view of the 
sacerdotal office; it only implies that no penalty (other than 
those involved in the very nature of the ecclesiastical constitution 
to which the priest may have hitherto belonged,—such as the 
incapacity, of course, to return to ecclesiastical work without 
special ecclesiastical permission), shall follow the priest's retirement, 
or hamper him in undertaking the duties of other professions. 
And thus much every State ought to secure for the priests under 
its protection. The provision of a safe and sure exit would not 
diminish but increase the sense of freedom and earnestness on the 
part of those who spontaneously enter upon the office. 


A controversy has been raging all the week between Mr. 
Gresham, High Bailiff of Southwark, and Mr. Odger, candidate 
for that borough, the pith of which appears to be this :—Mr. 
Gresham is responsible for the expense of polling-places, and by 
an old and bad custom is entitled to fix his own charge and to 
divide it among the candidates. The amount this time is £600, 
to be paid by Mr. Odger, Mr. Beresford, and Sir S. Waterlow. 
The two latter paid, but Mr. Odger protested and only paid half 
the money, though holding himself responsible for any further 
legal demand. Upon this Mr. Gresham said he should not admit 
Mr. Odger’s check clerks; Mr. Odger petitioned Parliament, but 
the High Bailiff was firm, and the money was ultimately paid under 
protest. ‘The arrangement is an extraordinarily oppressive one, 
asthe hire of the timber required for the booths for one day 
ought not to cost £20, and that ought to be paid by the borough ; 


bat precedent is clearly with Mr. Gresham, who need not, how- | 


ever, have betrayed a feeling that a workman candidate was not 
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entitled to respect. ‘The incident will help to abolish the present 
system of conducting elections, which seems almost intended to 
create both riot and expense. 


The Bishops seem quite agreed that the English Bible ought to 
be revised, and its positive errors corrected. At least, the Upper 
House of Convocation agreed unanimously to a resolution for a 
Committee to inquire into the desirableness of a revision of both 
the Old and New Testament, and their Lordships seemed unani- 
mously favourable to it. ‘The Times heads the discussion “* Extra- 
ordinary Proposals,” and appears to be very much astonished at 
the result. But surely whatever belief in verbal inspiration may 
be left in the Church,—and we hope there is not much,—is not 
quite so ignorant as to suppose the often blundering and rough, 
though very noble, translation of our Bible the express work of 
the Holy Spirit? It seems pretty evident that no divine trans- 
lation could have been so often utterly unintelligible as the 
translations of the prophets have often managed to be. It is not 
the proposal which is ‘‘ extraordinary,” but the long delay of it. 


Barricades have been erected once more in Paris. ‘The Govern- 
ment decided on Monday to arrest M. Rochefort, and on Monday 
he was seized as he was entering a public meeting in Belleville. 
He submitted quietly, and recommended his followers to abstain 
from violence; but his sub-editor, M. Gustave Flourens, a person 
of some scientific repute, much wealth, and extreme opinions, 
called on the crowd to rescue him, fired a pistol, arrested the com- 
missary, and declared himself “in permanent insurrection.” His 
followers fled before the mounted police, but all ‘Tuesday the 
state of Paris was most alarming, groups of workmen building 
barricades of omnibuses, cabs, and such like, and in one instance 
at least defending them. ‘The troops were confined to their 
barracks, and the work of repression was confided to the police 
and the Garde de Paris, who are accused of excessive severity. 
No muskets were used, but the barricades were carried at the 
sword’s point; all crowds were dispersed, and all who resisted 
either beaten or, according to the Gaulois, ran through by the long 
swords of the Garde. On Friday all seems to have been quiet ; 
but the incessant collisions with the police and their severity have 
not soothed the real workmen, who as yet have not taken much 
part in the rioting. Note, as curious facts, that there has been no 
riot anywhere but in the suburbs, where the Government must win ; 
that the old centres of danger, the Tuileries, the Legislative Hall, 
and the [16tel de Ville have not been menaced, and that no crowd 
has yet exceeded two or three thousand strong. 


Count von Bismarck apparently cannot get on with his House 
of Lords. ‘That body has never reconciled itself to the annexa- 
tions, and strongly resisted a Government motion to adjourn 
the Diet, so as to allow of the meeting of the North-German 
Parliament. ‘The Chancellor at last grew so excited with the 
opposition that he told the Peers that in their House Prus- 
sia and North Germany were always treated as conflicting 
Powers, that Prussia must do as the other Confederates did, 
and that if they could not agree to that course “then our 
paths diverge so greatly that we may perhaps not meet again.” 
The meaning of that, we imagine, is that the Chancellor, if too 
much worried, will fulfil the desire of the Liberals, and make the 
Confederate Parliament, in which there is no ILouse of Lords, the 
solitary legislative body. Me may not be drifting towards 
Liberalism, but he is clearly drifting away from the Junkers, 


What a thorough failure of justice there appears to have been 
in this Godrich case. Mrs. Godrich brought an action of 
divorce against her husband for adultery and cruelty, whereupon 
he charged her also with adultery with a Mr. Forder and others. 
There was therefore no divorce, and Mr. Godrich successfully 
prosecuted the main witness against him for perjury. ‘Thereupon 
Mrs. Godrich also prosecuted the main witnesses against her, and 
they were convicted. ‘The result of it all is that legally both Mr. 
and Mrs. Godrich are innocent of the offences laid to their 
charge, and that either the Divorce Court after a careful trial 
pronounced a verdict utterly wrong, or that a Criminal Court has 
three times given unjust sentences for perjury,—a terrible alterna- 
tive. ‘lhe explanation is probably to be found in some remarks 
of the Lord Chief Justice on the tendency of witnesses to transmute 
a conviction of their own minds into actual evidence, but the 
explanation does not greatly improve the matter. ‘The English 
system of trial is based entirely upon the assumption that a wit- 
ness will speak truth unless it is his interest to lie, and if that 
assumption breaks down, so does the system. 


Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>—_ 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


eae politicians who a few years ago dreaded or affected to 

dread that politics would soon become dull, that every 
question in dispute having been conceded to the people, there 
would be only parish business left to discuss, may be reassured 
by the Queen’s Speech. Never in the days of the fiercest con- 
stitutional strife has such a programme of work been placed 
before the House of Commons. No less than ten large 
measures are recommended in the Speech, and of these no 
less than eight are of the first importance,—either, like 
national education, involve the gravest questions of principle, 
or, like “‘ the disabilities of members of trade combinations,” 
touch to the quick the interests and the passions of masses of 
the people. There is something almost of moral heroism in 
a Ministry which, with Ireland to pacify, and the tenure of 
land to remodel, and a national system of education to create, 
and Trades Unionism to ameliorate, of its own mere motion, 
without severe pressure from outside, attacks a principle 
of inheritance so intertwined alike with our history and our 
manners as primogeniture. There is a spirit in that, a hatred 
of a thing because it is bad, and not merely because it is 
inconvenient, which will do more to convince the country of 
the true character of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, of its 
genuine desire to do justice, than even the abolition of the 
Irish Church. That might have been dictated by a desire for 
power; this could be attempted only by a Ministry which 
regards power only as an instrument for securing the highest 
welfare of the people. Taken together with his letter to Mr. 
Rogers on the indelibility of Orders, this pledge, which trans- 
forms a grand article of the Radical creed into a Government 
measure, indicates the rapidity with which the Premier is 
emancipating himself from the fetters of tradition, and develop- 
ing into the most complete, as he has long been the most earnest, 
exponent of English Liberal thought and feeling. Every 
article of his enormous programme points in the same direc- 
tion, daring but well-measured advance. Tenant-right was 
not many months ago the proposal of some few thinkers and 
some half-million of Irish farmers. Mr. Gladstone stakes his 
Ministry on it, affirming in the most deliberate and solemn man- 
ner known to our Constitution that the concession will inspire 
that ‘‘ steady confidence in law”’ which, as he has the courage 
to intimate, hasin Ireland hitherto been absent. State educa- 
tion only three years since was a fantastic dream; Mr. Glad- 
stone makes of it his second measure, and promises that that 
measure shall be “ comprehensive,”’ that is, that it shall reach 
every child within the kingdom. The demand: of a “reli- 
gious test’’ from all who aspire to govern or teach in the 
older Universities, has been considered for years the last 
bulwark alike of Toryism and of the Constitution in 
Church and State. Mr. Gladstone pledges his Government not 
indeed to the abolition of all such Tests, but to “‘ such a settle- 
ment as will heighten the respect with which the Universities 
are justly regarded,” and all men know that the alternatives 
are the tests as they stand or total and immediate abolition. 
Primogeniture—the right of the eldest son to inherit his 
intestate father’s land—has for eight hundred years been 
a fundamental law, a law so little opposed that at this 
moment thousands of decent persons declare it to be divine, 
and affirm in the teeth of written evidence that Moses was 
inspired to establish it. Mr. Gladstone proposes to accept Mr. 
Locke King’s scheme, and sweep it utterly away. If there is a 
change to which the governing classes of the country are opposed, 
it is free trade in land; but that is what the Premier promises 
when he talks of “laws to facilitate its transfer,” even though 
the immediate measure should not secure that most desirable 
of all results. If there is a question which excites class-feeling 
to its utmost bitterness, it is that of the right of workmen to 
combine against their employers, of labour to assert itself as 
the equal of capital; but Mr. Gladstone not only proposes to 
admit the right of combination, but distinctly implies that it 
always existed, and that the only work for the Legislature in 
the matter is to remove the artificial ‘‘ disabilities ”’ by which 
the Unions are oppressed. If there is an “ interest” in the 
country before which a government might quail, it is that of the 
publicans, who have such influence on elections ; but they are 


is hesitating in words, there is no trace in all these pro 

of doubt, or shrinking, or fear. The Government ad 
steadily to the most difficult tasks, looking only to its 
the complete removal of obstacles to the good order and 
gress of the common weal. And then, as if to show distinc, 
that this is his end, that he means good government, and not 
this or that special measure, still less the permanence of his 
own power, the Premier turns round, looks his Irish sy 

full in the face, and bids them take note that while he trusts 
mainly to reforms for the removal of Irish evils, he does no, 
forget that civil order is, of all blessings, the one which 
governments are most bound to secure, and that, if driven ty 
it, he will not hesitate to recommend any measures, howeye 
stern, which may be required by that “paramount” interes, 
The entire Speech, in fact, is full of courage and conf, 
dence—courage to attack any evil, confidence that in attack. 
ing it the Government will have the support of irresistibj, 
power, of a majority of the whole nation, and no longer of 
class. 

There is something in a programme like this which sti, 
the heart of men who believe in government by representy. 
tion, which renews their vigour in renewing their confidence 
and crushes out the lately growing doubt as to the success of 
Parliamentary government. They had become accustomed, 
during the seventeen years of successful Casarism, to question 
their own principles, to doubt if the price paid for freedom 
were not too high, to say out loud that we bought it at the 
cost of efficiency and order. But what Cesar dare put for. 
ward such a programme as this? Is there a King in Europe 
who dare propose to limit his people’s drink? Would Napo. 
leon venture to call in question the justice of absolute pro 


| prietorship, or impose new taxes upon the whole community 


for the support of schools? Compare this programme with 
the one put forward on January 1 by the Emperor of the 
French ; our promise to establish tenant-right and abolish 
primogeniture, and his to reduce by one-half per cent. the 
tax upon the transfer of land; our abolition of University 
Tests, and his mild hope that the C{cumenical Council 
would be wise; our bill for allowing Trades’ Unions self- 
government, and his abolition of the workmen’s passports, 
As against the individual, Ceesarism is strong, but not as 
against the deep-seated evils in the fundamental laws of 
society, with which only a Parliament, and a Parliament really 
representative, and an Executive sure of that Parliament's 
support, dare venture to grapple closely, certain that wherever 
the right may lie, strength at least, irresistible strength, be- 
longs to their own side. All men know that whatever the 
resistance, however bitter the discussion, however deadly 
the struggle, the law once passed will be obeyed; that 
no English village will arm itself against the new rates, 
that no army of publicans will descend into the streets, 


\that the Universities will not be filled with shouting 


students, that no body of landlords will charge on the 
police, that the machine of the State will proceed on its 
way slowly, noisily, but with a power which forbids even 
the hope of attack. Force, at all events, is not the special 
want of a system which can effect such things, and it was of 
the absence of force in the Parliamentary system that observant 
men had begun seriously to complain. And this force is not 
purchased, as the force of Casarism is, at the cost of immense 
extravagance. On the contrary, so great has been the economy 
of the Administration that the Treasury ventures, for the 
first time in our recollection, not only to submit Estimates 
drawn up with due attention to economy, but to promise 
distinctly that those Estimates shall be lighter than hereto- 
fore, that there shall, in fact, be large remissions of taxation. 
Instead of endless deficits, supplemented by periodical loans, 
the British Treasury shows a balance-sheet so favourable, 
that the only embarrassment is to decide what interest, or 
class, or occupation shall be relieved from the pressure of 
contribution to the State ; that the only fear is lest we should 
sweep away so many burdens that adversity when it comes 
may be too hard to bear. The difference between the two 
systems is complete, and it is in efficiency, in actual power 
of doing difficult or great works, that the free Parliament 
bears away the palm. “I,” says the Cwsar, “represent the 
principles of 1789.” “We may as well,” remarks the 
British Premier in an incidental way, “abolish primogenl- 
ture.” And which of the two realizes most effectually the 





curtly told that a licensing bill will be proposed, and everybody 
knows that its new provisions will all be in the direction of | 
restriction. Except in the single instance of the anne? | 


Tests’ Bill, about which the Speech, though strong in meaning, | 





thoughts of the modern world, the ideas of ‘89? To 
us at least, it seems as if the Cwsar prated, while the 
Parliament advanced. 
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———s?$PHE FIRST DEBATE. 


HE first debate of the Session has not been a recon- 
naissance in force, even if it has been so much asa sounding 
of the call to arms. Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cairns were alike 
t to permit the members of their party to commit 


0 
eon till the voices of their leaders had given them 
the cue. Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cairns were, moreover, 


alike careful not to commit even themselves to any explicit 
censure of the general Irish policy of the Government. Mr. 
Disraeli declared in so many words, amidst the silent dismay 
and chagrin of his party, that the bad condition of Ireland was 
certainly not due to the policy of the Government. Lord 
Cairns did not go so far as this, but while attacking the 
Liberal administration of Ireland, he carefully avoided any ex- 
plicit censure of the Government for not having asked for a 
Coercion Bill, or a new suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
Both the leaders of Opposition eschewed recriminations on 
the Irish Church Act of last Session. Both of them kept 
themselves absolutely free of any hampering declarations as to 
the Land Bill of this Session ; and by shutting the mouths of 
their followers,—which was effectually managed by the leader 
of Opposition rising immediately after the Address had been 
moved and seconded, so that the debate was all but closed 
by the replies of the Liberal chiefs,—they managed to keep 
the Conservative party in both Houses from in any way anti- 
cipating the decision which must be taken next week after 
the Prime Minister has explained the provisions of his great 
frish measure. In short, what the criticism of Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Cairns really came to was this,—first, as indeed 
Mr. Gladstone inferred in the House of Commons, that 
they were not prepared to assert that special repressive 
measures in Ireland ought already to have been asked for ; 
and next, that they still wish to be quite free either to 
support or attack, and (if the latter) languidly or bitterly in 
accordance with the prevailing tone of English feeling, the 
roposed land measure, as shall seem best whenever it is 
fairly produced. And it was easy to see that this prudent 
reserve on Mr. Disraeli’s part affected his followers in the 
House of Commons by no means agreeably. The candour 
with which the leader of Opposition set the example of 
treating the policy and intentions of the Government, 
whether it were really a strategical preparation for a more 
effective attack next week or not, was evidently one of 
those didactic efforts which, like the arts used by the 
tame decoy elephants to soothe the wild ones they have 
entrapped into the corral, are by no means agreeable, 
however successful they may be, to the subjects of them, 
who wish to be in a passion and are not allowed. It was very 
wise of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cairns to stop the mouths of 
their party for another week, and give such relief as they 
could afford to their party’s feelings in the shape of vehement 
censure of comparatively trivial administrative acts. But 
discipline of this sort must, of course, be painful to a party con- 
scious of strong feelings and weak judgments, fed on a very 
stimulating diet by its newspaper press, and now only too 
accustomed to have its leaders deliberately throw wet blankets 
over the enthusiasm so aroused. “No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous.”” Let us hope that “after- 
ward” it may “yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness to 
them which are exercised,’—and evidently very much exer- 
cised,—“‘ thereby.” 

It is clear, then, from the debate on the Address, that the 
leaders of the Conservative party are reserving themselves for 
Tuesday night’s declarations before sketching out their policy 
for the Session. But what else did the debate bring out ? 
It brought out undoubtedly the tendency of a state of suspense, 
especially a state of really hopeful suspense,—when one great 
remedial measure has been passed, and the agitation of still 
greater remedial measures is stirring the whole country, to 
produce, especially in a sanguine race like the Irish, feelings of 
excitement and dictatorial animation which are by no means 
favourable to the tranquillity and order of the country. 
While Mr. Disraeli insisted on the tendency of a partial 
amnesty,—or, as Mr. Gladstone even more correctly termed it, 
a discriminating amnesty,—to excite the most sanguine hope 
in the Irish that if they only talked loud enough and long 
enough they would talk a// the Fenian prisoners out of 
prison, he criticised what even Liberals may suppose is 
not the strongest place in the policy of the Government. 
Doubtless it was as Mr. Gladstone says, a “ discriminating 
amnesty.” 
minating people. They were not at all likely to catch clearly 
the grounds of the Government’s discrimination, and in point 


But then the Irish people are not a very discri- | 


j of fact they did not catch them. They were likely to suppose, 
and no doubt did suppose, that as Government had yielded 
an inch to popular pressure, a little more popular pressure 
would secure an ell. We do not say that the “ discriminating 
amnesty” was wrong ; but we do think that the determination 
of the Government not to enlarge the discriminating amnesty 
into an undiscriminating amnesty, forany violent wordsof popu- 
lar agitators, should have been firmly declared far earlier in the 
autumn than it was. It was the people’s hope that by 
agitation carried on under the pressure of a constantly acce- 
lerated force of excitement, the remnant of the Fenian 
prisoners would be released. The moment Mr. Gladstone 
refused positively that demand, that source of agitation and 
political excitement expired. Had the refusal been given 
sooner, half the Irish excitement of the recess would have 
been avoided. As Mr. Gladstone himself intimated on 
Tuesday night, agrarian crimes,— indeed, all kinds of violent 
crime, especially in Ireland,—are more or less stimulated by 
any epidemic of popular excitement. Political feeling is 
heightened by it, the imaginative sense of wrong caused by a 
threatened eviction or raising of rent is intensified by it,—the 
sympathy with those supposed to be suffering from such a 
sense of wrong is deepened by it,—every moral influence 
which causes an excitable people’s temper to effervesce into 
violence is increased by it, and it was, therefore, highly im- 
portant, when both a great triumph and a great hope were 
adding a certain stimulus to the vivacity of Irish popular 
feeling, that no needless excuse for popular clamour and 
declamation should have been given. We do not doubt 
that a pardonable error was committed by the Government in 
not sooner declaring itself as to the still unamnestied Fenians. 
The writer of a rather remarkable pamphlet, produced evi- 
dently from official sources,* gives a curious illustration of the 
tendency of any great political excitement to stimulate crime. 
When Catholic Emancipation was passed, “the average of 
committals, not of cases reported by the police, for serious 
agrarian offences rose from 1,738 to 2,937” inthe year. In 
the case of the Irish Church Act, partly perhaps because the 
new sense of power was not unaccompanied by a new sense of 
hope, and partly because the nation is altogether in so much 
sounder a moral state,—the increase was nothing like so 
remarkable,—Lord Cairns’ statistics appear to have been 
quite erroneous ;—and it is encouraging to observe how 
wonderful is the contrast between the years which fol- 
lowed Catholic Emancipation and the present year, as the 
following statement will show:— Let us compare the 
state of agrarian crime in Ireland now with that of Ireland 
after Catholic Emancipation. Against 521 murders and man- 
slaughters in one year then, we have to set six murders and 
two manslanghters in 1869 up to the end of November. 
Against 17 conspiracies to murder then, we have to present a 
blank last year. Against 50 cases of shooting and stabbing, 
we have to set 8. Against 115 assaults with intent to murder, 
we have toset 3; and 20 aggravated assaults, but with no 
intent to murder. Against 2,010 cases of riotous assembly, 
we have to set 1. Against 204 cases of forcible possession of 
land, we have to set none.” Under such circumstances, 
though the Ministry made a serious mistake, we think, in so 
long postponing its decision about the release of the remaining 
Fenian prisoners, it would have been obviously a very needless 
hazard to resolve hastily on the introduction of a new coercion 
bill, or the renewal of the old exceptional measures. 

The other point in connection with Irish policy illustrated 
by the debate of Tuesday is Mr. Di-raeli’s evident hope that 
he may reconcile his party to a toler.' ‘y strong land measure, 
so long as it is called by some mild name. Nothing was more 
curious than the difference between Mr. Disraeli’s treatment of 
Mr. Butt’s old proposition made in 1868 for compulsory 63- 
year leases at valuations made by the Poor Law Board and 
20 per cent. added, the improvements to belong to the land- 
lord at the end of the term,—and his treatment of Sir John 
Gray’s proposition made last year for “ fixity of tenure” with 
periodical revisions of rent. The former proposition Mr. Disraeli 
said, though “ irreconcilable with principle,’ was clearly “ not 
outrageous,” and “as everyone would admit,” “not revolution- 
ary,’’—we suppose because once in every two generations or so 
| it gives the landlord a chance of arbitrarily evicting a tenant 
who pays his rent regularly, and transfers to him also the value 
of all unexhausted improvements; but the latter proposition, Sir 
| John Gray’s, on the other hand, Mr. Disraeli repeatedly de- 
|seribed as pure “confiscation,” as “ the transferring of one 
man’s property to another.” Now, inasmuch as no one, as 
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far as we know, has ever proposed that if fixity of tenure , have ended in an attack on the Chamber ; a Committee of Ulmg 
were granted the revision of rent should not happen very had given an order for insurrection, which order wag 

much more frequently than at intervals of 63 years,— | obeyed; and above all, the populace had a leader who, tho 
we believe intervals of only seven years have usually been not, we are told, a man of much ability, was sufficiently ip 
proposed and usually accepted,—what Mr. Disraeli’s distinc- earnest to mean fighting, M. Gustave Flourens. It does ng 
tion comes to is this,—that, “as everyone will admit,” it is| matter two straws whether he is a firebrand or a hero. he 
“not outrageous,’ ‘not revolutionary,” to take away from | did put his liberty at stake, did risk Cayenne, and it is 
every alternate landlord in a given family succession the | the man who will do that who in Paris is the danger. 
power of ejectment, and also from every alternate landlord; ous man. From the moment his shot was fired, from 
all advantages accruing from tenants’ improvements and from | the moment an omnibus was overturned, anything wa 
the rise of the value of the land, to whatever cause it might | possible in Paris. A stone thrown at a trooper, a Volley, a 
be due ;—but that it is “revolutionary,” it is “ outrageous,” | woman or a child accidentally shot and the body paraded 
it is “confiscation,” and the “transferring of one man’s | through the streets, and Paris might have been the scene of 4 
property to another,” to take away the power of arbitrary | civil war, in which no doubt the soldiers would have triumphed 
ejectment and the value of tenant’s improvements from every | if they had chosen, but in which they would have had q 
landlord in the same succession, even though giving not only | choice. Events which allow to soldiers a choice are not in g 
to every landlord, but to every landlord on an average some | military Empire trivialities, any more than cigars are jn g 
four or five separate times during his life-tenure, all the advan- | powder-magazine. They may drop sparks, and then the 
tage which would accrue from a rise of rent due to any | world has to read long reports of suffering and loss. Forty. 
cause whatever except the improvements made by the nately the spark has once more been put out, and M. Ollivier 
tenant. Now, can there be a more pitiable case of respect | has now a grand chance of consolidating a new régime. The 
for the mere name of landlords’ rights than such a distinc- | first difficulty in his way was the latent belief of the French 
tion as this? Allow an arbitrary, and if the landlord | people that a constitutional government could not be strong, 
chooses, even unreasonable exercise of landlord power once | that it could not maintain order in the face of insurrection, 
in every two generations, and no one will call your proposal | that it either would be too timid or too slow. There would 
“outrageous” or ‘‘revolutionary.” Give the landlord an | be nobody, it was said, to give orders, and without orders 
infinitely better security for profiting by all rise in the value | soldiers will take no responsibility. Well, M. Ollivier has 
of land that is due to any cause except his tenants’ industry | passed through six weeks of greater disturbance than any 
and investment, but deny him ai/ exercise of such arbitrary | which ever threatened the Empire, has released the Press, hag 
power, and you are simply pillaging him, confiscating his | removed the autocratic Prefect of the Seine, has talked at all 
property! If the Tories will allow themselves to be so hood- | events of reducing the Army, and has held the workmen of Paris, 
winked by mere names as that implies,—if they are fright- alive, excited, and apparently eager for battle, resolutely in 
ened by the mere word “ fixity,” not by the thing it hand. He has slaughtered nobody, though the Garde de Paris 
implies,—if they will take their medicine meekly so long as it | have been using their rapiers far too freely, and deported no- 
is not labelled by its right name, the rumoured Courts of , body without trial; yet it is clear that the Ultras of Paris dread 
arbitration, which would certainly not introduce fixity eo !a conflict with the Ministry as much as they ever dreaded 
nomine, and almost as certainly would, in the majority of | one with the Emperor himself. He has survived even an 
cases, introduce something uncommonly like it, will be easily | unexampled misfortune like the killing of Victor Noir, and 
accepted by them. At all events, we are cheered by observing | the collection of 80,000 men raging with anger against the 
that Mr. Disraeli evidently wishes to accustom his party to; Empire upon an occasion on which dispersion was 1 
thinking mildly of very strong measures indeed, and tries to | possible, he has seen an actual barricade thrown up in a 
reconcile them thereto by vituperating in the most unreason- | Parisian street, and after these provocations he still refrains 
able language proposals differing from those for which he|from governing by mere terror. It is true that he has 
suggests at least every excuse, only as far as we can see by! been fortunate in his adversaries. M. Rochefort is no 
sounding stronger, though actually being decidedly less strong. coward, though the Zimes considers him one, but a man 
We argue, at all events, from Mr. Disraeli’s language that he liable to fainting-fits on the smallest provocation is clearly 
is preparing his party to concede a good deal,—that he is disqualified for the part of Revolutionist. Leader of mark 
teaching them to object chiefly to the name of a strong there is none among the Ultras, and apparently no soldiers, 
measure on the land tenure, not to the reality,—and that he | while the orators are all indisposed to a descent into the 
wishes to use that “ bustling” politician Sir John Gray as a streets. But still M. Ollivier has had to meet and to control 
sort of béte noire to frighten his followers into acquiescence | the most warlike mob in the world, the populace of Paris, and 
in any measure which has no alarming sound about it. ‘If,is entitled to the full credit of having controlled it without 
you are not reasonable,’ he seems to us to say to his party, as a massacre, without giving up his programme, and without 
nurses say to children, ‘the black man will come for you. | calling in the Emperor. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
Lord Granard and Sir John Gray, with their fixity of tenure, | whole series of events than the manner in which the Ministry 
are already waiting for you. Mr. Isaac Butt, after all, was | have contrived to put themselves en evidence, to assume the 
not so ‘outrageous,’ not so ‘revolutionary.’ If the Govern-| full responsibility of action for themselves, to withdraw the 
ment are only as mild as Mr. Isaac Butt, much more if they , Sovereign from the scene. In the midst of the turmoil, it is 
ask for what sounds milder still, you will be very unwise to be | M. Chevandier de Valdréme who gives orders, M. Ollivier who 
violent. You might go farther and fare much worse.’ On defends them, the Chamber which gives them final sanction in 
the whole, a line of this kind is of good augury. the presence of the nation. Constitutional government is not 
ic ene Ne ao only real, but visible, and that while its instruments are 
eu =f | soldiers and its duty is repression; and whatever its private 
THE RIOTS IN PARIS. relations with the ~ ts it is from the nation only that ip 

EVOLUTION has again flashed in the pan. It is very public the Cabinet seeks its justification. 

easy, and may be very judicious, to make light of an} It is reported that the Emperor is dissatisfied with his 
émeute like that of Tuesday in Paris, but any political riot, position, and is seeking for an excuse to return to personal 
small or great in that vast capital is an event of the first government, and the report is justified by the number of 
importance for all Europe. Once let the troops appear, and no “feelers” in that sense which he has suffered to appear. 
man can tell whether the insurgents will scatter or attack,| An article by M. Clement Duvernois, who stands, or is be 
whether a volley will cow the workmen or rouse them to! lieved to stand, to His Majesty in the relation of a private 
frenzy, whether the troops first engaged will feel themselves | secretary and close personal friend, distinctly points to that 
insulted or sympathetic. Crowds, as a rule, are indisposed | solution of a situation growing dangerous; and it is said that 
to begin an attack which cannot possibly succeed, and are the Ministry has been called by the Emperor himself an 
extremely afraid of soldiers; but a Parisian mob has been | “accident.’”’ The Paris correspondent of the Telegraph, often 
taught by the history of seventy years to doubt the soldiers’ | curiously well informed as to the ideas current at the Tuileries, 
persistence, to risk slaughter as duellists risk death, and once | which he sometimes reports without apparently catching their 
excited by stories of massacre, is ready, as we saw in 1848, to, full meaning, expresses the same belief in a revival of per 
leave itself upon the field. No riot can be a trifle amid such a| sonal power should constitutionalism break down, and it 8 
population, and in this instance the danger, despite demi-official , observable that in all the Ministerial combinations with which 
telegrams, was obviously very great. Preparations had been | Paris amuses itself the names of the Mamelukes reappear. The 
made, says the Premier, for rescuing M. Rochefort within the | report, however, is to our minds in itself incredible. Rumours 
precinct of the Legislative building, preparations which would | like these do not always express the Emperor’s own mind. 
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come from his entourage, which is more Imperalist than 
himself, and are coloured and distorted by the medium of 
transmission. The Emperor may be, very likely is, somewhat 
0 posed to individuals in the Ministry, somewhat weary of 
ing officials punished for too great fidelity to himself, and 
7 distrustful of Parliamentary government, but he can no 
= be prepared to face France alone than he was six months 
= Nothing has occurred since then to make personal 
ower more acceptable to the electors, or to make the 
soldiers more faithful, or to make the opposition weaker ; 
on the contrary, every incident has tended slightly to the 
disadvantage of Cvzesarism. Marshal Niel, a tower of 
strength to the reigning family, is dead. The letter of 
the 12th July showed France that the Emperor, if strongly 
ressed, could yield, even to the extent of conceding Par- 
lismentary government. The decapitation of M. Haussmann 
has proved to all willing tools that in the final emergency 
the Emperor is capable of throwing them overboard to save 
himself, and the dismissal of the Prefects has warned the 
entire bureaucracy that a new régime is at hand. And 
above all, propertied France has become aware that the 
alternatives are not Casarism or Socialism, but the Empire 
or a liberal régime, monarchical or Republican; that the 
majority of the electors even of Paris would, if released from 
thraldom, side against disorder. All these changes are 
hostile to Cxsarism, and the Emperor must be far better 
aware than his critics that the disunion among his foes 
has been produced by his own concessions; that if he 
withdrew them the bourgeoisie and the ultras would 
compromise their quarrel; that he would be face to 
face, not with a Parisian mob, but with France, upon 
which, we repeat, the soldiery have never fired yet. He 
would produce under most disadvantageous circumstances 
the precise situation which less than a year ago he found 


They 





unendurable, would bind all his enemies together with a} 
steel bond, and be compelled once more to undertake the 
heaviest of conceivable tasks, the direct government of the | 
Empire. We cannot believe that he will make the attempt, | 
hold rather that if Napoleon is intriguing at all, it is to get | 
rid not of ministerial government, but of some Ministers who | 

. . . . ! 
are personally disagreeable to himself. This is clearly the | 
view of the Ministry, which goes on preparing its measures, | 
defending itself in the Chamber, and redistributing appoint- | 
ments as if it looked forward to a long and not unprosperous | 
future; and, moreover, evidently believes that its difficulty is 
not the Sovereign but the Chamber, and conciliates votes 
with an assiduity which has already exposed it to charges of 
corruption. ‘T'he Emperor works no doubt very often like a 
conspirator, strikes unexpectedly and strikes hard, but that 
is no proof that he is intending a stroke against his own | 
manifest interest. 





THE LICENSING SYSTEM. | 

HAT with the brewing interest, the distilling interest, 

the publican interest, the beershop interest, the 
teetotallers, and the members who have given pledges to the 
advocates of a Permissive Bill, there will be plenty of sharp | 
fighting over the Licensing Bill which the Government has 
promised to bring in; but the opposition will not, we think, 
be dangerous. There is a sufficient consensus of opinion on 
the subject among all classes and parties to admit of effective 
legislative action, and silence extreme partizans on cither side. 
On the one hand, the notion of Free Trade in liquor, though 
sometimes put forward by speculative thinkers, is as a practical 
solution of the question entirely abandoned by politicians. | 
A priori, no doubt, the natural course for a country like 
England, a country which believes in Free Trade, but believes | 
also in the necessity of maintaining order by law, would be to | 


permit the sale of liquor by any person anywhere, without 
tax, licence, or restriction, just as it permits the sale of salt 
or flour, but to prohibit drinking on the premises. This is 
actually the practice among those classes who have given up 
both excess in drinking and the habit of frequenting public- 
houses, and its adoption, were it possible, would be an im- 
mense relief alike to the Government and the manufacturers. 
Unfortunately it is not possible. Experience shows that the 
Majority of our people resort to liquor-shops for company and 
chat as well as liquor, and that the first result of free 
trade would be the growth of thousands of unlicensed and 
unwatched beer-shops,—clubs, as they would be called, to 
which beer would be brought from the dealers, and in 
Which neither police, nor magistrates, nor public opinion, 


‘as unattainable as Lafitte. 


‘conduct or the sale of adulterated beer. 


would have the smallest authority. That will not do, for 
reasons familiar to all who have read the Beer-Iouse Blue 
Book, at all events until we are a little more civilized; and 
Free Trade may therefore be considered out of court. So, for 
the present, is any form of Maine Law, or total prohibition of 
the trade in liquor. There is, we admit, a considerable body 
of opinion in favour of that extreme course, and we have 
always maintained that the Alliance was mistaken in demand- 
ing anything else; that in giving up or concealing the one 
logical ground of argument, that the sale of liquor is a 
nuisance to society, it gave up the hold it might have had 
over the imaginations of men, always more powerful than 
their reasonings. We fully expect one day to see this error 
repaired, and an immensely powerful agitation commenced for 
suppressing the liquor traffic; but at present a bill of that 
kind would not obtain ten votes. The issue, therefore, is 
reduced to a single point, the extent of restriction to be 
placed upon the trade. It is to be restricted, but it is not to 
be suppressed. 

Within these limits, again, it would seem that opinion has 
gradually become consolidated. There is a strong desire in 
certain places that each community, town, or parish, should 
be able to decide for itself whether it would have liquor 
sold or not, but it has not yet attained the proportions 
of a national wish, probably never will attain them, for 
whenever it does the experiment of a rigid Maine Law will 
certainly be tried. The true feeling of the country, so 
widely diffused that it imposes action upon the Government, 
is that before the trade is suppressed anywhere an effort 
should be made to secure two ends, the limitation of the 
supply to the real needs or fancied needs of the people—so 
that the trade should not be also the temptation—and the 
respectability of the dealers. In other words, a maximum 
shall be fixed by Parliament beyond which houses shall not 
be multiplied, licences shall be granted only by responsible 
and disinterested officials, and the opinion of the inhabitants 
shall be accepted as important evidence for or against any such 
grant. The parishioners would not absolutely control the 
trade, but their opinion would be an element to be taken into 
consideration, as it is now when licences are sought for music 
and dancing. We can see no objection to such a system as 
this, which does not apply to any system of licensing what- 
soever, while its effect would no doubt be very strongly 
restrictive. An Act drawn up on principles like these would, 
of course, withdraw the power of granting licences from the 
Excise, on the ground that its interest is intemperance ; and 
possibly also from the Magistracy, on the ground that they are 
usually interested as landlords. It is so certain, however, that 
financial representatives will soon be associated with the 
magistrates, that the power may remain in their hands, though 
we would infinitely rather that in London it were given to the 
stipendiaries, and in the country to the judges of the County 
Courts, who of all disinterested men hear most about local 
ways and wants. At all events, however, the entire power of 
licensing must be entrusted to men who shall decide in pub- 
lic by evidence and on reason, and the result of either plan 


_would no doubt be to increase immensely the force of opinion 


as against an indiscriminate multiplication of houses, to pre- 
serve the inns, which are wanted if only for travellers, and to 
abolish five-sixths of the nasty little dens called beer-houses, 
in which salted beer is sold to men attracted by a licence of 
manners which would better beseem a brothel. These places are 
absolute nuisances even to those who go toa “public” with the 
intention of getting more liquor than is good for them, for 
even they would rather have “ stuff fit for Christians,” as they 
say, and the beer-houses multiply till their keepers positively 


‘cannot supply decent liquor at a price the people can pay. 


They must adulterate it, and they do so to such an extent that 
there are districts in England where good wholesome beer is 
The extinction of five-sixths of 
these places will produce a positive improvement not only in 
the morality, but also in the health of the population; and 


/we do not know that their keepers are entitled to compensa- 


tion, certainly not if they lose their licences either for mis- 
The case of the 
respectable houses is more hard, for it must not be forgotten 
that the Legislature is not about to declare the trade in itself 
immoral,—the argument which enabled the American Legis- 
latures to refuse compensation,—and we imagine they will be 
allowed to die out slowly, to profit, in fact, for a few years 
by their superior respectability, perhaps develop into the 
decent village inns, of which no one not a teetotaller is very 
anxious to be rid. 
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The reform will not, we fear, much diminish drunkenness, 
for one of its effects will be to increase the demand for spirits 
instead of beer, but it will diminish some of the worst evils 
of which drunkenness is the cause. Is it quite impossible to 
go a step farther, and strike at drunkenness itself from the 
persuasive instead of the restrictive side? It is usual to say, 
we believe most doctors do say, that the taste for spirits is 
quite apart from the taste for any other liquor, and cannot 
among the northern races be superseded by it; and they have 
this argument in their favour, that Americans, when they 
drink at all, drink by preference the worst spirit except 
absinthe known among men, that abominable rye-whisky. 
But, on the other hand, the English are of the same blood as the 
Germans, and live in much the same climate, and the Germans 
manage to get their fill without getting drunk. Is it quite a 
certainty that our fiscal laws do not encourage drunkenness by 
prohibiting the use of both light wine and light beer—that 
cheap lager beer, for example, such as might be sold but for 
the malt-tax, would be rejected by the people? We know 
they would increase the quantity almost in proportion to the 
decrease in price, but still, do what they would, they could 
not drink more than the Bavarians, who keep sober, or what 
they are pleased to think is sober, all the while. It is appa- 
rently useless as yet to press the point, but we have an 
uncomfortable impression that our fiscal system, with its 
equal tax for all beer-houses and nearly equal tax for all beer, 
tends directly to prohibit the manufacture and sale of light 
drinks which, though condemned by the teetotaller equally 
with spirits, are consumed over half the Continent without 
perceptible injury to the people. It would be far better to 
win the game from this side if we could, and for this, as it 
seems to us, unanswerable reason, that every law which is 
considered by large sections of the people an unjust inter- 
ference with human liberty tends to intensify and develop 
the habit of lawlessness, the greatest of all the dangers to 
which modern society is exposed. 





BISHOP TEMPLE’S CONCESSION. 


NY Englishman who has had the misfortune to be at once 
vehemently assailed and vehemently defended by the 
English Press, may feel very considerable doubt which of the 
two processes is the greater half of his misfortune, but he 
will feel no doubt at all which of the two most hampers his 
own personal freedom of action. Dr. Temple must have felt, 
when he made up his mind to give out that he should not 
again allow his own essay to appear in any future editions of the 
volume called “ Essays and Reviews,’ that he was preparing 
for himself a far more unpleasant, and far more contemptuous 
treatment at the hands of his former friends than he had 
ever experienced at the hands of his enemies. We dislike so 
much the literary spirit which is disposed to resent, as a per- 
sonal affront, any independent action by a man whom a cer- 
tain portion of the newspaper press has hitherto condescended 
to patronize and pet, that before freely criticizing what Dr. 
Temple has now thought it his duty to do, we wish to give 
as clearly as we can our conception of the motives and con- 
siderations which have induced him to act as he has done. 
Let us at least interpret those motives fairly before we add 
our contribution, if we must add one, to the unpleasant 
missiles which the Liberal papers are discharging at his 
head. 

We conceive, then, that Dr. Temple’s view was something 
as follows :—that, asin point of fact every one who has any real 
acquaintance with Dr. Temple's writings knows, his sympathies 
never did go with the negative and anti-supernatural essays in 
the volume to which he contributed, so that there was never 
any intrinsic reason,—beyond a love of liberty, and a wish to 
defend the right of every Churchman to express freely his 
own convictions without regard to the offence taken by brother 
Churchmen at his views,—for not explaining clearly to the 
world that his whole school of religious thought was different 
to theirs ;—that, however, directly such a declaration came 
to be demanded from him as a condition of his election or 
consecration as a bishop, it became his positive duty not to 
compromise the Church by making supplementary professions 
of faith not required by the law;—that, notwithstanding, 
so soon as he had plainly won this battle and had asserted 
his right to be Bishop of Exeter in spite of having been 
an Essayist and Reviewer, there would be nothing but 
personal pride and self-will in refusing to give a public 
intimation that his sympathies were not what had been 


of a fervently personal Christianity); and that this was th 
more incumbent on him, as he had been previously compelled 
by his own view of right to disregard appeals of great earnest, 
ness, and of an affectionate and respectful character, from his 
brother bishops, with whom, of course, he could not but Wish 
to act cordially in future, so far as his own views of right 
would enable him to do so. This, we believe, to have been 
Dr, Temple’s view. Undoubtedly, he did persevere in ying. 
eating the absolute freedom of a reputed heretic, who was 
yet heartily willing to accept all the legal obligations of , 
bishop, to be elected, confirmed, and consecrated to an English 
see without giving a single pledge not required by law. Ther 
is no evidence at all to prove that anything beyond this 
was in his mind in so stedfastly refusing, as he has done, to 
make supplementary declarations for the satisfaction of tender 
clerical consciences not willing to accept him asa Bishop with. 
out such declarations. He gained his cause. There wa 
nothing further, as far as we understand his view, to be gained 
by seeming to be less in sympathy with the English clergy 
than he really is. There might have been, he probably 
thought, much to lose. A man who will never utter a word 
which he can honestly utter to relieve the doubts of infirm and 
scandalized brethren, can hardly hope to have the influence 
which he might otherwise legitimately achieve. Those who 
will yield nothing of their own pride to persuasion and 
entreaty, even where they can give it without a sacrifice of 
principle, cannot fairly expect hearty co-operation and con. 
cession from others. No doubt the promise to permit his 
name not to appear in future in the obnoxious volume is 4 
virtual expression of grave disagreement with, if not dis. 
approval of, some of the views contained in others of the 
*« Essays,”"—nay, is even capable of being construed into an 
expression of regret that his own views had ever been closely 
associated with some of theirs. But that this is Dr. Temple's 
actual personal feeling, we cannot doubt. No one who has 
read his sermons can suppose for a moment that he does not 
disagree vitally with some of the views put forth by such 
writers as Mr. Wilson, for instance, and the late Mr. Baden 
Powell. Very probably he even thinks it, in some sense at least, 
a matter of regret that he had ever exposed himself to such 
misunderstandings, though he also felt that to remove them 
as a prior condition to his consecration would be a treachery to 
the liberty of the Church. But now that all danger of that 
is over, he may have quite sincerely asked himself why 
he should not set himself right with his clergy and his 
brother Bishops, even at the cost of some sacrifice of personal 
ride. 

. Such, we take it, would be Dr. Temple’s real apology for 
his conduct in this matter, if we could but hear his own 
frank opinion. Substantially we find very little to object to 
in it. But we do venture to think that the Bishop has not 
adopted, by any means, the most frank and manly mode 
of setting his actual theology before the Church. To 
authorize the Archdeacon of Exeter to state in the 
Lower House of Convocation that his essay would not again 
appear in the volume called “Essays and Reviews,” while he 
himself made both a too humble and too reserved speech in 
the Upper House, was, in our estimation at least, an unfor- 
tunate and equivocal way of indicating the truth, instead of 
frankly stating it. It is too much the nature of bishops, all 
the world over, to hint and suggest. We had thought that we 
had got a clear exception,—we do not mean the only excep 
tion,—in Dr. Temple, and we do trust that he is not going 
to be bishopy too. Why could he not have said straight out, 
while thanking his brother Bishops for what has been no 
doubt very hearty kindness of both act and word, that he 
had never in the least agreed with many of the views of his 
brother essayists, but that it did not seem to him either com- 
mon sense or common justice to assume corporate responsibility 
when exclusively individual responsibility was expressly 
asserted, and that for his part he should no more object to his 
essay re-appearing in as many future editions of the book in 
question as might happen to be published, than he should 
object to any paper of his being reprinted in a magazine or 
quarterly review side by side with an article (say) of Arch- 
bishop Manning’s on the infallibility of the Pope, or Mr. 
Spurgeon’s on adult baptism? Or, if he had really thought it 
better, in deference to the weakness of the weaker brethren, 
not to permit his essay to re-appear in a connection which 
had given rise to so much misinterpretation,—to our minds 
a somewhat unmanly view,—he might have said expli- 
citly that he was doing this solely as a concession to 
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mistaken, but which, nevertheless, as they led to real mis- 
apprehensions of his faith, he felt bound to respect. But 
why do what he has done in the almost furtive way he has 
done,—authorize one of his clergy to make the statement 
ghich he might have made himself; and, in his own 
rson, confine himself so exclusively to expressions of what 
cannot but seem to the world at large an excessive gratitude ? 
Even if he thinks the original association of his essay with 
those of some of the other essays a blunder, he does not regard, 
or hint that he regards, his recent manly conduct as a mis- 
take. Why, then, at the very moment he is making a conces- 
sion, use language which sounds apologetic and almost like a 
uest for pardon, without any confession of a fault? We 
confess.that we are dissatisfied with the mode of Bishop 
Temple's concession, without feeling the slightest substantial 
objection to his virtual profession of disagreement with men 
with whom he really disagrees. He was quite right, we believe, 
to take some mode,—now that the battle for liberty is over,— 
of removing groundless suspicions and misapprehensions as to 
his actual faith. But the mode he has taken seems to us 
hardly of a piece with his ante-episcopal manliness, or even 
with the tone of the vigorous and noble sermons he has 
preached since he has been Bishop of Exeter. There is some- 
thing of the serpent-dove about it which we are per- 
suaded is as untrue to Bishop Temple as it is to our 
Lord’s meaning when he said, “Be ye wise as serpents, 
but harmless as doves.”’ The reserve of the method Dr. Temple 
has adopted seems to us unfortunate and wanting in dignity. 
But we are perfectly aware that a man of Dr. Temple’s 
nobility and force of character will always take his own 
line without reference to the probable criticisms of irrespon- 
sible writers. We are not going to attack and censure him 
for having failed to please us, or to say that he has turned 
faint-hearted and quailed in his duty, when it is as plain as 
possible that he has acted up to his own conception of the 
obligation laid upon him. But we are disappointed to 
see him apparently for a moment laying aside the 
frank and open bearing of a Christian layman for those 
timid and circuitous modes of conveying his meaning 
which we have always been accustomed to regard as too 
characteristic of bishops. Dr. Temple is quite right to 
remove any artificial obstacles between himself and the 
confidence of his clergy. But we should deeply regret 
if, what we do not fear, he were to interpose any such 
obstacles between himself and the hearty confidence of 
the English laity. Ordinary men state their meaning ; 
bishops too often indicate it, convey it, move parallel 
with it, or shadow it forth, to use a famous expression of 
Dr. Wilberforce, in “the moonlight of our semi-intelli- 
gence,” in a word, do anything but say downright what 
they mean. We earnestly believe that Dr. Temple will not 
be one of these. We have every reason in the world 
except this one error of manner, to believe that he never will 
be. To found any serious reproach on such a slip would 
be as unfair and arrogant, as we believe it would be foolish 
and mistaken. 


A SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND. 


|* considering whether the agitation that had been for some 

time on foot for a change in the manner of conducting 
Scotch affairs merited success, we ventured, on the Ist of 
January, to fix attention on two things essential to be kept in 
view in determining the question. The first was, that the 
agitation was not a popular one, that it had not begun with 
the people, and was not carried on by them nor by their 
representatives in their interest, but was strictly a movement 
initiated and conducted, in their own interest, by a section of 
the representatives in Parliament of Scotland. The second 
was, that it was a pretence to say that the proposed 
“reforms” in the public departments in Scotland were 
suggested by a desire for economy. Their true character 
was to be seen in this,—that without a complete recasting of 
the Departments of Government, duties could not be found for 
the proposed Secretary to perform, sufficiently numerous and 
important to justify his appointment. Again, so far as that 
appointment might be objected to on the score cf expense, the 
economies were intended to provide a salary for the Secretary 
at the cost of the Civil Service in general. 

Since the 1st of January a Departmental Commission has 
been making an inquiry in Edinburgh into the working of the 
Scotch Governmental arrangements. The inquiry has now 
been completed, and it is possible, though we should say not | 


' probable, that the evidence collected may by and bye be laid 


_ before the public. Should it be published, it may be expected 

to bear out to the letter the views we propounded in advance. 
Indeed, it would scarcely be worth while referring to the 
matter now, as it is pretty generally understood that the case for 
change has completely broken down, were it not that a step 
_ to which the Commissioners were prompted has already had 
results which in the strongest way confirm our statement, that 
| the agitation was wholly ignored by the people of Scotland. 
| This step was to ask the Town Councils in Scotland whether 
| they were dissatisfied with the manner in which the public 
business was conducted, the question being so worded that it 
is inconceivable that it was framed by the Commissioners. 
The Town Councils were in effect asked whether in their 
opinion the public business in Scotland was conducted in the 
most eflicient manner possib/e, a margin being left for the addi- 
tion to the answer of such suggestions as they might have to 
make for securing better government, whether they desired the 
appointment of a Secretary, for example, or the abolition of all 
or any of the Edinburgh Boards. Before noticing the answers 
that have been given to this extraordinary question, it is right 
to say that, assuming it to have been dictated by the leaders 
of the agitation, we have clear evidence at once of the sin- 
cerity of these persons, and their self-delusion and ignorance of 
the feeling of the public. It implied a confident belief on 
their part that an opportunity only was wanting to disclose 
the widely prevailing discontent. If the result has shown 
that there has been no discontent, that is merely proof of 
the folly of the faith the agitators had been cherishing. To 
most people the proof was unnecessary, in the absence of the 
usual symptoms of even an intelligent public interest in the 
questions that had been stirred. Now, however, even those 
faithful men and few, who, like Messrs. McLaren, Baxter, and 
Craufurd, being “ practical” persons, refused to satisfied short 
of a demonstration, must be convinced of their error. 

The Ayr Town Council was the first to take up the question 
sent out by the Commissioners. They in effect declined to 
answer it, on the ground that they knew nothing of the 
matters it referred to. Mr. Craufurd was here smitten in the 
house of his friends. Mr. Baxter's turn came next. Not 
only the Town Council of Dundee, but the Law Corporation 
unanimously repudiated the idea that a Secretary was wanted 
for Scotland. They are perfectly content with things as they 
are, except perhaps that one or more of the Edinburgh Boards 
might, as we suggested, be advantageously abolished. Perth 
followed, declining to answer, or saying it had no opinion. In 
Inverness some fun seem to have made of the terms of the 
question,—indeed in the other towns as well as here, the 
“ metaphysical’ turn of the people enabled them to see the 
absurdity of inquiring whether the public business “ was 
conducted in the most efficient manner possii/e.”” The con- 
clusion arrived at in Inverness was not to give any answer at 
all. About the same time, Glasgow, the commercial metro- 
polis of Scotland, took up the communication made by the 
Commissioners. If jealousy of Edinburgh and the institutions 
located there could pervert the minds of men in a simple case, 
it might be expected to bias the answer of the Glasgow Town 
Council in this matter. It did not do so, and Glasgow like 
the other towns has answered repudiating the main proposals 
of the agitators. But two towns of any importance have yet 
to reply, and we shall be surprised if Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
approve proposals that have been so generally rejected. 


| 





The grounds we went on, in so confidently asserting that the 
case was of the character it is now seen to possess were 
first the history of the agitation itself, and next the popular 
apathy. If inconvenience had really been felt by the people 
of Scotland from the manner of governing the country, they 
would have been stimulated thereby into the usual expressions 
of desire for reform. Petitions and public meetings would 
have anticipated the necessity for an interrogatory from a 
Commission of Inquiry to elicit their views. That the pro- 
moters of the agitation should not have appreciated the force 
of this simple consideration is a fact which throws much light 
on the quality of brain made available for the purposes of 
legislation in a great State by our representative system. The 
quality will never, we fear, be very high till the system is so 
changed that a man of ability, even should he not be rich, 
may have as fair a chance of getting into Parliament as a suc- 
cessful and retired shopman or trader. For the gentlemen 
themselves at whose expense this lesson has been taught we 
have no sympathy. Their position is in many respects humi- 








liating, and if, as we believe, the discredit which has publicly 
fallen upon them in consequence of this reference to the 
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publication of the evidence bearing on the other allegations 
they made, as confidently as they alleged that the people of 
Scotland were thoroughly discontented with the Government, 
then we may conclude that the publication of that evidence, 
by whomsoever it will be moved for, will not be moved for by 
any of them. 


OUR COINS. 
w is Mr. Lowe going to do with the Coinage? He 

has introduced a Bill about it, but it is not a 
Bill authorizing him to order the improvements which the 
public would like, but which will not be secured unless he is 
convinced either that they would pay, or that the electors will be 
decidedly angry if they are withheld. Of the latter alternative, 
an increase of pressure from the outside, we have very little hope, 
the majority of people being fairly content with the coins in use, 
and anxious rather to secure as many of them as they can than to 
urge on the Mint to efforts to make the system more complete. 
Nevertheless, there are several changes both in the metallic and 
the paper currency which might be made from above, and would, 
we believe, if made, ensure popularity to their author. The first 
of these, as we have before remarked, is the issue of a five- 
shilling gold piece, a coin just a little bigger or thicker than 
the five-franc piece now so popular in all the countries 
that have acceded to the monetary convention, i.e., France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. There could be no diffi- 
culty in striking such a coin here that does not exist in 
France, aud there might be much profit, for it need not be made 
worth more than the five-shilling pieces it is to represent. It is 
not wanted for export or for melting, but fora convenient token, 
enabling its owner to carry a good deal of small change in very 
little compass. The crown-piece was always the most inconvenient 
of coins, and is now disused; two half-crowns take up quite as 
much space, and five separate shillings, as a rule, take more. A 
pound’s worth of silver is a burden to the pocket, besides being a 
trouble to count, and men want something to give away 
which shall be gold and yet be less than half-a-sovereign. 
We venture to say that “the Quarter,” as it would pro- 
bably be called by the people, would in six months be the 
most popular of all coins, while it would be indefinitely more 
difficult to counterfeit than the crown-piece—first, from the 
impossibility of approaching its weight, and secondly, from the 
perfection of the machinery needed to secure regular milling in 
so small a coin. ‘Then in gold the public would like to see a 
** Victoria,” a five-pound piece, which would be one of the most 
beautiful coins in the world, and would be prized by all that 
numerous class who wish to keep money by them and are afraid 
that the bank-note will be destroyed. A bar coin, too, worth £100 
of standard gold with milled ends would greatly facilitate exchange 
transactions, and would not cost the Mint any more to produce 
than a sovereign, only one per cent. of its value, besides giving us 
a new divisor for very large sums of money. Considering the 
figures to which transactions rise in our day, the sovereign is 
really an absurd denominator,—almost as absurd as the franc, 
which compels French officials to work such terrible sums in 
numeration. 

In the Silver coinage, we want, we believe, only two small 
changes. The half-crown should be extinguished at once as a 
public nuisance. It is the ugliest, fattest, heaviest, greasiest coin 
of its value in Europe, has nothing to do with accounts, is not 
used by the professions as the guinea is, and can neither be 
divided nor multiplied with ease. It was a stupid coin at 
first to be invented by a people who multiply by ten, 
and not by eight, and its slight usefulness has been 
entirely abolished by the introduction of the useful coin 
which the Mint chose to call by the German name Florin, 
when it might just as easily have been called by the Anglo-Indian 
one Rupee. That coin is the tenth of a pound, but to make its use 
complete the Treasury should call in the silver threepennies and 
fourpennies, both of them ugly, unmeaning little bits of silver, too 
near alike not to tempt the dishonest, and issue new “ tenths,” 
** groats,” or ‘*argents,” or ‘reals”—the name does not signify 
much—silver coins of a little under twopence-halfpenny. ‘That 
would be one more step towards a decimal system, anda very great 
one; while it would upset nothing, tax nobody, and be forgotten 
in a fortnight. To have decimal coins would be a great step 
towards obtaining a decimal coinage, and would gradually 
accustom the public to wish for the scientific system of account 


. . oe 
Scotch towns and its results, would be farther increased by the | will surely not go on for ever teaching every fresh generation two 


systems of addition, subtraction, division, and multiplication, when 
one would suffice, or always cumber accounts with three Separate 
and unequal divisions for coins which ought to descend and ascend 
on a scientific scale. 

The Copper coinage does not signify much, for we are not just 
now discussing the ‘ mil,” the thousandth part of a pound, which 
if all our people were civilized and all well-to-do, we might hen 
to-morrow, but which at present would seem to involve, and fora 
time involve, too severe a tax upon the poor. But we shou 





like to know why Mr. Lowe, who likes to see the Mint pay, 
should not make the penny and halfpenny smaller still, and 
the farthing of some metal cheaper than copper. What is the uge 
of wasting all that good bronze in loading down people's pockets? 
They can’t sell it for a third of its price, and why should they 
sell it for a twelfth? In other words, why not make the penny 
a copper shilling and the halfpenny a copper sixpence?  Sych 
coins would not be lost any more than shillings and sixpences are, 
would be just as pretty, and would be 75 per cent. lighter to carry 
in the pocket, not a very serious consideration, but still quite ag 
serious as the beauty of the impression, and certainly not a draw. 
back to a change which would give the State many thousandgq 
year. Nor, we may add, does there seem any real objection to 
make the Queen’s Head legal tender, and so available for very 
minute remittances. The public has done that for itself very 
nearly, and the Legislature might just as well complete the pro. 
cess, unless, indeed, it is thought that the tendency of the stamp 
to wear out would prove an unbearable annoyance to sinall traders, 

Then there is the Paper coinage. ‘he public is quite content 
with the Bank of England note, probably tlie crispest, neatest, 
and strongest note in the world; but would be still more content 
if it were just a. trifle more secure against forgery and theft; 
greater security against the former it is, we suppose, impossible 
to attain. It is very difficult to imagine a mode of either making 
paper or of stamping it which criminal ingenuity and science 
could not successfully imitate, though a little colour in the note 
would protect us against the photographer; but against theft we 
might be better protected. What is the answer to the clever sug- 
gestion of a correspondent in the 7imes of Thursday as to ‘* crossed” 
notes,—banknotes payable like crossed cheques, only through a 
bank? Small notes of that kind would, of course, be of little use, 
because they would be transferred from hand to hand before pre- 
sentation, and could be transferred as easily when crossed as 
before; but heavy notes, notes for £1,000, are not taken except 
by banks or men who mean to send them to their bankers’ at once, 
Thieves could not get rid of them except through a bank, that is 
not at all, or by a circuitous process which would allow time to 
warn all bankers of the danger, and ask them to detain any 
person who presented them. The notes recently stolen from a 
bank clerk will probably never be presented, but dealers in such 
goods, knowing that they could employ no innocent agents to 
present crossed notes at the Bank of England, that they must 
first pass them through a bank, would hardly purchase them at 
any rate of discount whatever, while their shrewdest device, the 
alteration of a single figure, would be of small avail. ‘The note 
would still have to be cashed by some bank, and practically at 
some bank at which they were personally known. All this, how- 
ever, is but extra precaution, and the changes really required in 
the coinage are but two, the issue of a gold five-shilling piece, 
and a silver piece, or if silver would be too small, mixed silver and 
copper piece for twopence-halfpenny. 





XANTHIPPE. 

N the Bankruptcy Court of History there has of late years been 

a disposition to ‘ whitewash’ rather freely individuals, of greater 

or less notoriety, long accused of default in discharging the obliga- 
tions of humanity. A notable instance of this was the case in re 
Judas Iscariot, argued by De Quincey before the Court of English 
Opinion, on instructions taken from a German brief. We rise, 0 
rather sit down, now to defend in the same Court Xanthippe, wile 
and widow of Socrates, our instructions being received from Herra 
Heumann and Zeller, of whom the former “ put in an appearance” 
on her behalf, in the first series of the ‘ Acta Philosophorum” 
(anno 1715), and the latter has recently slipped a few good 
words for Xanthippe between a number of learned dissertations 00 
the development of monotheism among the Greeks, on Pythagoras, 
on the origin of Christianity, on Strauss, Renan, Baur, and 
other things relating to the philosophy of heaven and earth.* 
Were we to assume the vor populi to be divine, it must be admitted 








which we must one day obtain. A nation like the English 


*Vortrige und Abhandlungen geschichtlichen Inhalts. Von E. Zeller. Leipzig. 1366. 
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gould scarcely expect even the mantle of Christian charity to 
cover Xanthippe; but before an impartial inquiry can be instituted, 
we must make due allowance for a circumstance over which this 
unfortunate female had no control. Had her name not begun with 
X, the juvenile tongue would never have learned to lisp her name, 
jn association with the less amiable qualities of her sex, in nursery 
rbymes and alphabets. 

But even making ample allowance for this misfortune, a good 
deal of damnatory evidence has to be explained away before we 
can take Xanthippe to our historical hearts, as a fair specimen of 
the ‘women of the period” of Athens. Dominicus Baudius 
states the case harshly when he says that the Athenians per- 
formed a real work of mercy in freeing Socrates, by death, from 
the conjugal torments of his mundane life. But Mr. Lewes, in 
his “History of Philosophy,” is scarcely less severe. ‘The violence 
of her temper,” he says, ‘‘and the equanimity with which he 
submitted to it are proverbial. She has become a type ; her name | 
is synonymous with shrew. He gave a playful explanation of 
his choice by remarking that ‘those who wish to become skilled 
in horsemanship select the most spirited horses; after being able | 
to bridle these, they believe they can bridle all others. Now, as 
it is my wish to live and converse with men, I married this 
woman, being firmly convinced that in case I should be able to 
endure her, I should be able to endure all others.’ (Xenophon, 
Convivium ii.)” Hear also what Mr. Grote says: ‘‘ Respecting 
his wife, Xanthippe, and his three sons, all that has passed into 
history is the violent temper of the former, and the patience of 
her husband in enduring it.” 

The principal witnesses against our unfortunate client, and 
those who have most seriously compromised her character, are 
Diogenes Laertius, Athenzeus, and ‘Elian; and their evidence 
must be taken with due caution, and remembering always that 
the same mind was in them which was in Joe Miller, Captain | 
Gronow, and others, and is still in many persons whom it is | 
unnecessary to name. Diogenes Laertius, in connection with the | 
anecdote alluded to by Mr. Lewes, gives the following evidence :— | 
“He [Socrates] said once to Xanthippe, who first abused him and 
then threw water at him, ‘ Did I not say that Xanthippe was 
thundering now, and would soon rain?’ When Alcibiades said to | 
him, ‘'The abusive temper of Xanthippe és intolerable.’ ‘ But I,’ 
he rejoined, ‘am used to it, just as I should be if I were always | 
hearing the noise of a pulley, and you yourself endure to hear geese 
cackling.’ To which Alcibiades answered, ‘ Yes, but they bring 
me eggs and goslings.’ ‘ Well,’ rejoined Socrates, ‘and Xanthippe 
brings me children.’ Once she attacked him in the market-place, 
and tore his cloak off ; his friends advised him to keep her off with | 
bis hands; ‘ Yes, by Jove,’ said he, ‘ that while we are boxing you 
may all cry out, ‘ Well done, Socrates, well done, Xanthippe !’ ” 

Athenzeus, in speaking of dessert, says, ‘‘ I will communicate to 
you the names of cheese-cakes which I myself have been able to | 
find to put down, not treating you as Socrates was treated in the | 
matter of the cheese-cake which was sent to him by Alcibiades ; | 
for Xanthippe took it and trampled upon it, on which Socrates | 
laughed, and said, ** At all events, you will not have any of it | 
yourself.” ‘This story is related by Antipater in the first book of 
his ‘‘ Essay on Passion.” It is also alluded to by lian. 

There is another story related by Plutarch, on the authority of | 
the Stoic Teles, about Xanthippe having abused her husband, and | 
even overturned the table in her rage, before a friend whom he 
had unexpectedly brought to dinner. But Plutarch tells the same | 
story about the wife of Pittacus, just as Atheneus frequently 
ascribes in different parts of his work the same witticisms to 
various authors. Diogenes Laertius gives a much less disagreeable 
account of the circumstance. ‘‘ Socrates,” he says, ‘‘ once invited 
Some rich men to dinner, and when Xanthippe was ashamed of 
their insufficient appointments, he said, ‘ Be of good cheer, for if 
our guests are sensible men, they will bear with us; and if they 
are not, we need not care about them.’” 

To these gossiping anecdotes must be added the more serious 
testimony of Xenophon and Plato. In the passage already alluded 
to in the quotation from Mr. Lewes, Antisthenes represents 
Xanthippe as a woman more difficult to get on with than any 
Woman that has been, or is, or is to be. And in the second book of 
the “Memorabilia ” we find Lampiocles declaring that with such a 
Woman not even asoncan put up. [Socrates having summed up 
the debt of gratitude due from a son to a mother], ‘The young 
men answered, ‘ But I tell you that if she has done all this and 
éver so much more, no one could tolerate her temper.’ And 
Socrates, ‘Do you think the ferocity of a mother or a wild beast 
‘I think a mother’s,’ he said, ‘at least, when 
‘ But,’ said Socrates, ‘ has she ever 





it is such «a mother as miue.’ 


‘thick lips may be expected soft and abundant kisses. 


bitten or kicked you, as beasts often do to men?’ ‘No, by Jove, 
said the youth, ‘ but she says such things as one could not stand, 
if it cost one’s life.’ The passage is too long to quote entire, 
but Socrates defends his wife with great good-humour, advising 
his son to think no more about her scoldings, than one actor does 
about the feigned abuse of another on the stage, Xanthippe being 
really a good mother at bottom. 

‘That Nanthippe was a ‘good creature,’ if a passionate, we may 
gather from her apparently real sorrow in the condemned cell of her 
husband, an interview to which we shall again allude, in her defence. 
‘To arrive at a perfectly satisfactory solution of the character of 
Xanthippe, it would obviously be necessary to ascertain something 


about her disposition before as well as after marriage ; we should 


then be able to estimate how far her blemishes were inherent, and 
how far her temper was affected by her marriage with Socrates ; 
how far also her vices have been darkened by the brilliant con- 
trast of her husband's virtues. Unfortunately of the lady’s maiden 
life we know nothing, but in defence of her married life we put in 
the following pleas. 

Athenzus remarks that if Socrates had really had such a scold- 
ing wife as Plato represents Xanthippe to have been, the fact 


would certainly not have escaped the notice of Aristophanes, who, 


in his attack on the philosopher (424 b.C.) makes no allusion 


; to a subject, of: which he could so easily have made fun. He 


overlooks the possibility of Socrates having married late in life, 
and after the appearance of the ‘‘ Clouds.” ‘This possibility 
becomes almost a certainty, when we remember that Socrates at 
the time of his trial was over seventy years of age, and that 
Xanthippe visited him in prison witha young child in her arms. 
Socrates therefore must certainly have been a great many years 
older than his wife, and this may have contributed in some degree 


, to the infelicity of their union. 


But if Socrates thought it hard to tolerate such a wife, 
Xanthippe may have said often enough, ‘ Could any woman 
tolerate such a husband?” On the one hand, Socrates was a great 
philosopher, a deep thinker, a man striving as few have striven to 
put into practice the precepts he taught; a man of huge intellect, 
of purity, integrity of purpose, and unselfishness beyond most 
others, —of unflinching honesty, spending and being spent for the 
cause of truth and virtue. But, on the other hand, he had many 


| qualities which women are not apt to admire in husbands. He 


was certainly ugly, and has himself drawn a comical picture of his 
own defects. Praising the beauty of utility, he declares that his 
prominent eyes are beautiful, because they enable him to see side- 
ways as well as straight in front; his nose is beautiful, because the 
up-turned nostrils inhale odours from all sides, while no obtrusive 
bridge shuts from one eye the sight of the other ; his vast mouth is 
beautiful because adapted for biting large morsels, while from his 
Through 
these outward tokens of his humanity, Xanthippe may be excused 
for not discerning in their plenitude the inward and spiritual gifts 
of the philosopher. ‘ While gorgeous sophists, in their flowing 
robes, were followed by crowds of eager listeners, the poor and 
humbly-clad Socrates was treated with ineffable contempt. He 
was rude and ungainly in his movements; unlike all respectable 
citizens in his habits. Barefoot, he wandered about the streets of 
Athens, absorbed in thought; sometimes he stood still for hours, 
fixed in meditation. Every day he strolled into the market- 
place and disputed with all who were willing. In appearance he 
resembled a Silenus. Lis flattened nose, with wide and upturned 
nostrils, his projecting eyeballs, his thick and sensual lips, his squab 
figure and unwieldy belly, were all points upon which ridicule 
might fasten.” (Lewes, ‘* History of Philosophy.”) 

Surely such a husband must have been a trial to the most 
exemplary of wives. And his works and ways were still more 
provoking than the grotesque surprises of his person. For a pas- 
sionate woman, how frightful an ordeal to have a morally and 
physically bespattered and besprinkled husband say, with Victor- 
Ilugonian terseness, *‘ After the thunder, the rain.” Or con- 
ceive, beautiful and patient ladies of England! tbe horror of 
a husband who might, after you have been irritated by a long 
discussion, address you thus, ‘‘ The result which I have acquired 
from my conversation with you is that I am wiser than you, for 
neither you nor I know anything of what is truly good and honour- 
able; but the difference between us is, that you fancy you know 
them, while I am fully conscious of my own ignorance; Iam, 
therefore, wiser than you, inasmuch as I am exempt from the 
capital error.” 

Or could a wife be content to have for 
social nuisance as a man who could defend 


a husband such a 
himself by saying, 


Grote, Jlistory of Greece, vol. viii., p. 563. $ Lhid. 
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‘‘In this research and scrutiny I have been long engaged, 


and am still engaged. I interrogate every man of reputation. I 


prove him to be defective in wisdom; but I cannot prove it | 


so as to make himself sensible of the defect.” Surely to a 
wife, as to the Athenian public, Socrates must have seemed 
an ‘impossible person.” A person, again, who could address 
one thus: —‘* My mission as your monitor is a mark of the special 
favour of the god to you; and if you condemn me, it will be your 
loss, for you will find no other such. Perhaps you will ask me, 
‘Why cannot you go away, Socrates, and let me live in peace?’ 
This is the hardest of all questions for me to answer to your satis- 
faction. IfI tell you that silence on my part would be disobedience 
to the god, you will think me in jest, and not believe me. You 
will believe me still less if I tell you the greatest blessing which 
can happen to you is to carry on discussions every day about vir- 
tue and those other matters which you hear me canvassing when I 
cross-examine myself as well as others, and that life without such 
examination is no life at all. Nevertheless, so stands the fact, 
incredible as it may seem to you.”§ An impracticable man evi- 
dently, and one whom no woman could pardon, should the story 
prove true that he and Xanthippe had but one dress between 
them, so that only one could leave the house at a time. 

But there is still another ground, a delicate ground of accusation, 
which Xanthippe might have brought against Socrates. Socrates’ 
intimacy with Aspasia might well have offended the most inexact- 
ing of wives. Plutarch tells us, for example, that ‘ though the 
acquaintances of Aspasia took their wives to hear her converse, 
the business which supported her was neither decent nor hoaour- 
able, for she kept a number of courtezans in her house.” Or 
again, even a reasonable wife might be suspicious of a man who 
went to persuade himself by the sight of his own eyes whether 
the beauty of Theonote, an hetzra, who sat as model to artists, 
and with whom he engaged in a long discourse on the value of 
friends and the best method to gain them, was really beyond the 
power of words to describe. 

But that something of the imperfect temper of Xanthippe was 
chargeable to the conduct of Socrates is best proved by the 
account of their final interview given by Plato. ‘‘ When we 
entered,” says Phielo, ‘‘ we found Socrates just freed from his 
bonds, and Xanthippe, you know her, holding his little boy and 
sitting by him. As soon as Xanthippe saw us she wept aloud, 
and said such things as women usually do on such occasions, as 
* Socrates, your friends will now converse with you for the last 
time, and you with them.’ But Socrates said, looking towards 
Crito, ‘ Crito, let some one take her home.’ Upon which some of 
Crito’s attendants led her away, wailing and beating herself.” 
Whereupon Socrates, with the greatest composure, commenced 
his well-known discourse on ‘* The Immortality of the Soul.” Such a 
hard philosopher must have been a sore trial for a passionate, soft- 
hearted woman,—a man who in the most painful moments of life 
preferred always the dry language of the intellect to the generous 
expressions of the heart. 

And thus, if we dare not claim justice, we pray for mercy, on 
behalf of Xanthippe, to the tribunal of public opinion. 





MEASURING STAR-HEAT. 

AST year the scientific world hailed with interest the dis- 
covery that heat comes to us from beyond the infinite depths 
which separate our earth from the fixed stars, bringing us a 
message not less full of interest than that conveyed by the stellar 
light-rays. It seemed wonderful indeed that any contrivance 
man could devise should enable him to render sensible the heat 
sent forth on all sides from those distant suns. We know that at 
midday the summer sun pours his beams so fiercely on the earth 
that we compare their heat with that of a fire near at hand. But 
we recognize the fact that even within the known bounds of the 
solar system the sensible heat his direct rays can produce is 
diminished more than a thousandfold. And knowing this, it seems 
as though the physicist in Neptune—supposing that arctic world 
to be the abode of reasoning creatures—would have a problem of 
some difficulty in the measurement of the warmth received from 
the tiny sun which rules the Neptunian day. But the distance 
which separates Neptune from the central luminary of the 
planetary scheme sinks into utter nothingness beside the vast 
gap which lies between that scheme and the nearest of the fixed 
stars. Seven thousand times farther from the sun than Neptune 
stands the advanced guard of the stellar host, the famous star 
which marks the raised fore-foot of the Centaur. Light and heat 
from beyond that enormous distance are reduced fifty-million 





a 
times more than the solar light and heat which shed their faint 
| rays over the Neptunian ice-fields, 

Strange, indeed, and difficult was the problem which had thug 
been mastered. And yet the lesson taught us was one which iy 
another form we had already learned. We had been able by the 
aid of a new and wonderful instrument—the spectroscope—ty 
assure ourselves that the stars are suns in all essential respects 
resembling our own. We know that around them hang gy. 
pended the vapours of metals which only the fiercest heat can melt 
for we saw that the light which came to us from them had bens 
robbed of the waves which those metallic vapours alone have the 
power of selectively absorbing. 

But now a new and more difficult task has been achieved, 
Astronomy has not been content with the discovery that the stellar 
heat can be felt, but has faced the more arduous problem of 
measuring that heat. Worthy of the task has been the instrument 
with whieh it has been undertaken. The great equatorial of the 
Greenwich Observatory is perhaps surpassed by no telescope in 
the world as regards the optical qualities which the astronomer 
delights in. Constructed by the same eminent opticians who 
made both the famous Poulkova refractor and the telescope which 
has done such distinguished service in the cause of science at 
Cambridge, U.S., and not inferior to either of those telescopes 
either in size or quality, this splendid instrument has been mounted 
in a manner which does infinite credit to the mechanical ingenuity . 
of our Astronomer Royal. A corps of observers and mathematicans 
unsurpassed perhaps in the world garrisons the noble Observatory 
in which it is placed. Witha liberality which cannot be too highly 
praised (and which might with advantage, perhaps, be extended 
more widely), Government has taken care that the chief national 
Observatory shall so be provided for, in all respects, as worthily 
to support the national reputation. Future ages will doubtless 
record a long list of physical researches in which the powers of the 
noble equatorial of our nobly furnished Observatory shall have been 
employed by the skilful and practised astronomers now gathered 
at Greenwich. 

Its first great achievement in this special direction is one of which 
our country may well be proud. Many months since, Mr. Stone, 
F.R.S., the chief assistant at Greenwich, and already known to 
fame for his successful attacks upon the problem of the sun’s dia- 
tance, turned his thoughts towards the application of the powers 
of the great equatorial to the determination of stellar heat. The 
results he then attained, though highly interesting, did not become 
widely known, Mr. Huggins having anticipated their publication 
by communicating to the Royal Society his own successful treat- 
ment of the same problem. But, as we have said, it was the 
simple fact that we do receive heat from the stars, not a quantita- 
tive estimate of their heating powers, which was then laid before 
the scientific world. Mr. Stone hoped to be able to announce the 
actual amount of heat which the first-class stars send to this globe 
on which we live. 

A little consideration will show the enormous difficulty of the 
problem. A very delicate thermometer placed at night in the 
open air responds to a thousand influences which the ordinary 
observer would be inclined wholly to disregard. Long ago, Gilbert 
White, of Selborne, noticed how the thermometer rises at night 
as clouds pass overhead, and sinks as the heavens grow clearer. 
But as the science of meteorology has progressed, men have recog- 
nized the fact that changes much less obvious than these affect the 
thermometer. On each of two different nights the sky may be 
beautifully clear, the floor of heaven ‘‘ thick inlaid with patines 
of bright gold,” and yet the condition of the air may be so different 
that on one night the earth’s heat may be rapidly radiating into 
space, while on the other an unseen presence in mid-air checks 
the escaping heat and makes the weather warm and genial. Though 
on each night ‘the heavens break open to their highest,” there is 
thus the most essential difference in the circumstances under which 
the stellar heat would be measured, since the same aqueous but 
unseen veil which cuts off the escaping earth-heat, must in part, at 
least, influence the heat which is sent to the earth from beyond the 
stellar spaces. 

By an ingenious arrangement Mr. Stone was enabled to over- 
come this difficulty in great part, and to secure that which 80 
delighteth the soul of the man of science, a reliable zero. Let not 
the uninitiated be confounded by this mystic word,—it implies 
merely that which may be compared to the end of a rule or measur- 
ing-tape. To know if a star sends us heat at any moment we 
must know what heat our instruments would show before receiving 
the star’s heat ; otherwise, what are we to measure from? But, 
as we have said, this initial heat is continually varying. What Mr. 








$ Grote. Ut supra. 


Stone had first to do, then, was to master this difficulty. Others 
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cate . 
remained which we have not space to specify, but these also he 
overcame. ’ 

At last, after enormous labour, the heat received from two well- 
known stars has been measured. Arcturus, the leading brilliant of 
the Herdsman, and Vega, the chief star of the Lyre, are the two 
orbs dealt with by Mr. Stone. From a careful measurement of their 
light, Sir John Herschel long since determined that these stars are 
of equal splendour ; but Arcturus shines with a ruddy yellow light, 
while Vega exhibits a colour which has been compared to the 
gleam of highly-polished steel. ‘The estimates of their heat corre- 
spond with the aspect of these orbs. ‘The fiery Arcturus sends us 
about twice as much heat as the bluish Vega. Munute indeed is 
the quantity of heat received from either star, even Arcturus 
having a direct heating effect corresponding to but about the 
300,000th part of a degree Fahrenheit. Or, Mr. Stone remarks, 
the result may be otherwise stated as follows :—The heat received 
from Arcturus is sensibly the same as that from the face of a 
three-inch iron cube full of boiling water at a distance of 353 
yards. 

To the worlds which circle around these brilliant stars our sun 
doubtless supplies no larger a degree of heat; nay, we have good 
reason to believe that he is relatively an insignificant orb, Around 
Arcturus are well-warmed worlds, nourished by the rays which 
belong to the red end of the spectrum. Those which circle around 
Vega, if equally distant, are less plentifully supplied with heat. 
On the other hand, if one may speculate so confidently as to the 
state of these worlds as to regard photography as an art practised 
among their inhabitants, then must the people warmed by Arcturus 
sit longer for their portraits than those on whom the brilliant Vega 
pours his powerful actinic rays. Seriously, the researches we 
have been dealing with suggest strange thoughts for our considera- 
tion. The question of the plurality of worlds had seemed per- 
plexing enough when we considered merely the strangely various 
conditions under which living creatures must subsist in the different 
orbs which circle round our sun. But when we contemplate the 
varieties presented among the fixed stars, the mind is lost in the 
attempt to conceive the enormous range of variety which must 
characterize the races of living creatures subsisting in the systems 
of which those stars are the central luminaries. 


THE SITUATION IN ROME.—IX. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, February 5, 1870. 
Two rumours have been going about which I omitted to take 
notice of before, but now think it my duty to mention. ‘The one 
is that the French Government has made communications to the 
Vatican of a serious, if not threatening import. ‘The other is that 
the Pope is meditating to find an early pretext for proroguing 
the Council. I have no doubt as to the foundation for the former, 
and as regards the Jatter, I think the fact of its being circulated by 
individuals of irreproachable Vatican attachment deserves at least 
notice. Now, in reference to the French representations, | am 
only in a condition to affirm that they are couched in a tone of 
warning against the assumption that in the event of certain reso- 
lutions being adopted in the Council the French occupation could 
continue. Everything must naturally depend on the explicitness 
of the communication, and on its being accompanied by acts that 
will carry a pledge for the sincerity of the uttered admonition. 1 
am prepared at the best for much difficulty that will have to be 
got the better of; it will be easy to try and resent such an 
advance as an act of wanton pressure on the independence of the 
Council, but I am convinced that no words, however earnest and 
however fervent, from the lips of any French Minister, be he ever 
80 devoted a Catholic, will have the slightest deterring influence, 
unless they should be backed by facts of an unmistakably omin- 
ous nature. Whether Count Daru will convey or has conveyed 
to the Pope the intimation of any such announcement as, after the 
unpleasant recollection of the Mentana days, would act uncom- 
fortably on the nerves of not a few who are near the Pope, is a 
point I cannot speak positively on. It is, however, curious that 
amongst persons of this class, as well as amongst those who should 
be in possession of superior means of information, the story of an 
intended early prorogation has become quite prevalent lately. It 
is the talk of the day. I think one may infer from this that in the 
Vatican the notion has been spoken of, though to speak thus and 
to actually do the same are two very distinct things, and that for 
such a notion to have been spoken of in this quarter it must 
necessarily have happened that the likelihood of not being able to 
get through the business proposed should have presented itself. 
But that would be again tantamount to an admission of some 





misgiving as to success in carrying things through in the manner 
contemplated, and this would be but in its turn the admission of 
a check. 

It is very difficult indeed to penetrate the inner mind of the set 
of men who constitute the real force of the Court of Rome. They 
do not blab, and they keep their countenances well. When, there- 
fore, I hear a report of the kind freely circulated as to prorogation, 
[ am not « priori disposed to take it very literally. I should be 
disposed not to attach to it much importance, as long as there 
are not more marked proofs of a really stringent action from 
Catholic Cabinets, which might reasonably make the Pope anxious 
to get rid of a Council likely to breed an unmistakably incon- 
venient and even formidable opposition. ‘The only thing, then, 
that I can tell you is that the story of a prorogation is plenti- 
fully in the mouth of persons of a class from whom to hear it 
is rather startling, and that there is a coincidence in time between 
its cropping-up and the arrival of these undoubted communications 
from France, and again, with the ascertained break-down of the 
mission confided to the prelate whose mysterious despatch to 
Paris I mentioned last week. 

I now have to get upon the stool of penance and confess to hav- 
ing been hoaxed when I told you that the Infallibilist Address had 
been presented. I know it is no vindication of my perspicacity to 
say that many shared my error, but it may perhaps mitigate my 
credulity in your eyes when I state that even Cardinal Rauscher 
was a dupe to the report, and that it was announced with so much 
semblance of truth as to have made the Opposition Bishops close 
prematurely their lists, and deliver at once their counter-addresses. 
These have since been sent back by the Pope in a manner which I 
believe has no parallel for supercilious arrogance. ‘This overween- 
ing act of self-assertion has had no effect in quashing the spirit of 
the Opposition. ‘The addresses rejected by the Pope will now be 
sent in to the Commission. But what is far more important, is 
that the Bishops who were parties to this demonstration have 
rather grown in determination siuce this occurrence. One prelate 
alone has separated himself from his colleagues. ‘This is Bishop 
Ketteler, of Mayence, a prelate of acknowledged ability and per- 
sonal influence, but who on this occasion has not had any follow- 
ing that I can hear of. He has deliberately declared that he 
never contemplated engaging in any opposition that involved more 
than the question of opportuneness. No doubt this separation was 
in part prompted by the publication of an opinion of Dollinger’s 
which, without the slightest ambiguousness, strikes right at the 
Dogma itself; but whatever may have been the ground which 
induced the Bishop of Mayeuce to declare himself as only 
opposed to the present promulgation of the Dogma, and 
to isolate himself therefore at this moment from his more 
advanced colleagues, his action has not been imitated, and I am 
assured by persons who must know that there is no sign of its 
being followed up. ‘The importance of this statement is not to be 
exaggerated, if it can be taken asa pledge that Mgr. Dupanloup has 
finally resolved to go to the end with those who are prepared to set 
their faces against the Dogma absolutely. It is well known that in 
his public utterances he has professed to limit his opposition to the 
point of opportuneness. Nevertheless, he has made no sign of con- 
curring in certain formulas of compromise which have been going 
about, and the terms whereof were manifestly framed with a view 
to enlisting his adhesion. ‘There seems therefore reason to think 
that those are right who reckon on the Bishop of Orleans proving 
staunch. 

In speaking thus hesitatingly of the determination to stand out 
firmly to the fullend of one so eminent as the Bishop of Orleans, 
I have been actuated by a desire to guard myself against supposed 
over-statement. It is certain that the giving-way on the part of 
this prelate would prove the practical break-up of the existing 
Opposition, whose strength therefore may be tested by his resolu- 
tion. It is the opinion of all whom I have had an opportunity of 
hearing express one, that there is no reason to fear any flinching 
on the part of other Bishops unless it be in the wake of Mgr. Dupan- 
loup, aud [ myself cannot refrain from feeling surprise at the firm- 
ness of mind and the remarkable progress in ideas that have been 
exhibited by the Opposition Bishops. How if they continue as they 
are at present, the Dogma can be carried, especially after the admis- 
sion in the proposed compromise that virtual unanimity is essential, 
I really am at a loss to understand. At present the discussion has 
not yet got beyond what may be considered preliminary matter. 
The great questions involved in the schedule De Romano Pontifice 
cannot come on for another week, and after the experience of the 
past weeks, even without any increased interest on the part of the 
Bishops, the consideration of the weighty matter in these proposi- 
tions must be expected to occupy months. From what I hear, lam 
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prepared to anticipate desperate opposition on this head. But 
besides these, are other points coming on, upon which I hear of a 
determined intention to give stubborn fight. ‘The first schedule 
of dogmatic matter was sent back to the Congregation for modifica- 
tion. It has transpired that it will come down without substantial 
alteration, and what is more, that an attempt will be made to 
impose upon the Fathers a limitation on their right of debating 
the schedule on its second presentation. I know that this pretension 
will be sternly contested, and so I see ahead a prospect of so 
much protracted controversy and wrangle as must take up a 
well-nigh indefinite period. Nor must it be left out of sight that 
in the very face of all this fighting against what is sought to be 
done by the legates and representatives of the Court of Rome, 
the temper of the Bishops is acquiring, unconsciously but very 
steadily, a solid transformation. When I came here I had but 
very little confidence in any stable union capable of confronting 
the will of the Pope. I expected that when in presence of the 
Supreme Pontiff the independent instincts of all but a few excep- 
tional spirits would give way. I am sensible still of the peculiar 
action liable to be brought upon the insubordinate members of 
the Episcopate; and I feel to what trials they are exposed. | 
must, however, express my conviction that they have resisted the 
force brought to bear on them in a manner that is astonishing. I 
could relate more than one instance of a prelate defying the arts 
and practices of high influence, and when, after near two months’ 
exposure to the like, I find the Opposition grown, strengthened, 
and consolidated, I am unable to resist the impression that there is 
here a sterner stuff than I had any idea of. Undoubtedly the 
fight is not yet at its full crisis. ‘There is yet many a position on 
which a skilful enemy may turn the flank of the Opposition. 
The Bishop of Orleans may still be scared at the logical conclu- 
sions to which he may find himself driven if he keeps company 
with his more resolute colleagues, and if so, his defection would 
prove a signal for no smalldismemberment. But after making all 
allowance for contingencies I have no wish to underrate, and 
seeking to the best of my ability to guard myself against the 
sanguine calculations of partizan views, I can only say that the 
prospect of the party which goes by the name of Liberal Catholics 
stands now in a position very different from what it seemed to me 
likely ever to command in the present Council. And whether or 
not it will be able to maintain itself, so as to defeat, as it hopes, 
the enactment of the decrees for which the Assembly has been 
called together, I think one point is certain. Even though 
worsted in the Council, the Liberal Catholics will come out of it as 
a recognized and formidable body, that will make its power be 
sensibly felt in a religious movement that will date from the 
Council. AN ENGLISHMAN IN ROME. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——_—>—--—- 
THE APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS BY THE STATE. 
(To THE EpItoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am quite sure that there must be a very large number of 
Churchmen who sympathize with the views so ably expressed by 
** An English Clergyman ” in your last number. It may be quite 
true that in such an institution as the Church of England the 
appointment of Bishops may be most wisely and safely vested in 
the Crown. Were I a Churchman, I think I should hold with 
**An English Churchman.” But if this be so, I am puzzled with 
the calmness with which the recent appointments to Suffragan 
bishoprics have been received. Looked at from without, the 
measure itself and the mode of appointment seem fraught with 
very important consequences to the Church. But if your corre- 
spondent’s view be the true one, it is simply a sad confession. It 
seems an evil condition of things when so sacred a function as the 
appointment of bishops in an episcopal church may be exercised 
most safely by a political person, who may be “ emphatically a 
man of the world,” and open to * the suspicion of indifference to 
religious feelings and interests.” 

We have enough in our own bodies to make us understand “ An 
English Clergyman’s” appreciation of those manly moral qualifi- 
cations for high office from which the theological mind, lay and 
clerical, seems to have divorced itself, and which he seems to think 
will best be secured for the service of the Church by vesting the 
appointments in political hands. Here we separate. I should feel 
that I was giving up something of unspeakable value if I were to 
give up the hope that this end may be secured in a nobler and 
more excellent way.—I am, Sir, &c., 


SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 

Srr,—Assenting as I do to much that your review sets forth On Sip 
| Charles in your last number, you will allow a very old and ardent 
| reader of your paper who rarely troubles you to say that, differin 
| from you, he thinks Sir Charles took essentially a painter's er 
| and not that of a courtier, when, speaking of the Prince Consort 
| he said, he “stood in a strong light, which showed his beautify) 
| face to great advantage.” Who has not noticed the Wondrous 
| effect that may be given to a face even in a picture, merely by 
| changing the effect of the light and shade surrounding it ? Who 
doubts that the warm and glowing flesh of faces and forms by 
Rubens, is due mostly to the fine strong lights in which he places 
them? Who has not noticed the effect of a strong light falling on 
the face of an orator, as Bright or Gladstone, giving, in fact, to 
the eyes of the audience a sense of beauty of expression, more tel}. 
ing almost than language, and imparting to the face of the speaker 
effects that one may seek in vain when we see him in the grey 
light of a cloudy day, or even under the warm and mellow shades 
of the Hlouse of Commons ? 

A more striking illustration of such effect of light may be found 
on any intelligent human face, when seen, first in a mirror jing 
moderately lighted room, and then when the room is illuminated 
by the burning of magnesium wire. 

I dare not trespass on your space, or it would have given me 
pleasure to have discussed your coinplaints that Sir Charles 
leaned too much on the ‘classic ages of Italian art,” and thua 
lost those ‘‘ features of originality and independence” whose 
absence you seem to deplore. I will not venture further than to 
quote from a noble artist and critic, whom you will recognize :— 

“Lroriginalité, mal entendue, & tout hasard, ignorante, c'est lo plas 
grand fleau dont l'art puisse étre atteint. 

“ L'originalité, la véritable originalité, c'est l’originalite aux qualités 
belles, grandes et sublimes. C'est l’originalité de Raphaél, nourrie des 
meilleures choses qui l’ont précédé ; c'est celle de Michel-Ange nourrie 
des meilleures choses qui l’ont precédé; c'est celle de Rubens, nourrie 
des meilleures choses qui l’ont préeédé.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., Henry SwWINnGLenorsr. 
STATE INSURANCES. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your article on pauperism on Saturday, the 29th ult, 
recalled a hint which you threw out some weeks ago, in criticizing 
the ** Albert” failure,—‘* Why should not the State insure?” Is 
it impossible to apply the principle, by a tax compulsory on all, 
so that insurance should gradually take the place of poor-rates? 
The population and rates of a large town, from which I have the 
returns, stand thus in round numbers :—Population, 140,000; 
persons receiving money or support from poor-rates, 29,000; 
amount raised yearly, £29,800; or, in other words, nearly one- 
fifth of the whole population is pauperized, and is supported by 
a sum which, if, for the sake of argument, reckoned as a poll-tax, 
would be about 5s. a head upon those citizens who are still inde- 
pendent. If five persons are reckoned to a family, this makes 
25s. upon each man for his household. But supposing an enforced 
insurance in action, we should state it thus :— 

One shilling a week, begun at 21 years of age, yields, at 56, 
seven shillings a week for the remainder of life. Half this sum 
might be levied for all women, as a woman at 56 could board for 
3s. 6d. a week, in return for odd services done about the house. 
These should be compulsory. An extra sum of 6d. a week would 
insure £56 at death, for the family, whenever it took place, and 
might be optional. On the population in the town L have taken, 
one shilling a week from each man, and sixpence from each 
woman (reckoning, again, five to a family), would yield, every 
year, £122,500. ‘These figures are taken from the tables of 
Government annuities, which are arranged, I believe, on a_ basis 
of 2} percent. It is probable that a wider area would permit a 
more liberal scale of payments, and also whatever modification 
might be needed from a change in the value of money. ‘The evils 


of the poor-rate system can hardly be exaggerated. Respectable 
poor will die rather than enter the workhouse. Well-to-do 


children are learning to cast their parents on the rates. Widows 
and children in receipt of out-door relief are just kept alive. 
This is all. Death would be kinder. And upon them it is hardly 
fair to fix astigma which, as you rightly say, should be the aim of 
the Poor Law upon able-bodied persons. 

But let us assume insurance. Rich and poor being equally 
taxed and equally expected to receive the fruit of the taxation at 
the required age, there is nothing invidious in it, and the honour- 
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able intention of the levy is maintained, and promotes a sense of 
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common national life. An aged parent then receives, say, 7s. a 
week, which is added to the family store of his married son 
9 “,* . . 
or daughter, and the political law thus works in concert with the 
8 4 P 
natural, instead of giving a bounty upon the neglect of it, as at 
present So far from fearing old age and the workhouse, a steady 
hope is before the poor man during his active life, a hope of com- 
fort which he knows he is earning. Friendly societies would not 


Trial by jury does now exist in Prague. The political prisoners 
spoken of in my last were not condemned by juries, but, as stated, 
by subservient tribunals. As regards ‘* Czech juries ” and ‘ arti- 
cles” even they could not * stomach,” I must mention that in 

| Prague, with its mixed population, juries composed of one of the 
; nationalities ouly are nearly, if not quite, impossible. All that a 
| Czech on his trial can demand is that German jurors should 


need to dissever themselves from the working of this system, and understand his language. Complaints are rife that the latter 


might be largely extended for cases of illness, w 


while 


ant of work, &c., | know it too imperfectly. Since the introduction of trial by jury, 
for the class already on the verge of pauperism Christian | despite bureaucratic influences, | am not aware of political 


charity would be stimulated. A dead-weight uper it now is the | offenders having been convicted. I have read of only instances 
rrate. If it be objected that such a measure is too paternal | to the contrary. 


and might quench the independence of Englishmen, let it be borne | 
in mind that this boasted independence is already grievously | 
undermined by the spread of pauperism, and that a great nation 
should be able to look upon its increasing population ‘‘ In spem, 
magis quam ob formidinem.” I. D. 
THE CABINET CRISIS IN VIENNA. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 

Sir,—I trust you will grant me an opportunity of placing before 
your readers a few comments on the letter of “* Austro-Anglian,” 
in your last issue. There is not one statement in that letter which 
does not call for correction. But to reply to it fully would demand 
more space than I can hope for. 

Respecting the population of Cis-Leithania, my opponent cites 
McCulloch versus the Almanac de Gotha. ‘The only copy of 
McCulloch’s ‘‘ Geographical Statistical Dictionary” I have been 
able to see (edition 1841) gives ‘‘ (Germans in the German pro- 
yinces,” 3,500,000 ; ‘* ditto, scattered through the Empire,” 
2,500,000=6,000,000. The Almanac de Gotha cites the work 
of A. Ficker, ‘“‘ Die Vilkenschaften der dsterreich-Ungarischen 
Monarchie,” Wien, 1869. ‘The statistical data are said to have 
been obtained from the Jast census of the Austrian Empire (1857), 
and a calculation of increase of population in the different lands 
from the ascertained facts of excess of births over deaths. ‘‘Austro- 
Anglian” states the Germans and Slavs in Cis-Leithania to be as 
33 to 41, but Ficker says they are as 33 to 52°77. The Cis- 
Leithan nationalities are likewise given by Ficker thus :— 





GID vcncnner denevessiseipesersennnteces sialon cscs GUUS 
North and South Slavs .. 
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Kolb, in his ‘* Handbuch der vergleichenden Statistik,” 1865, 
gives the entire German population of the Austrian Empire at 
7,889,925, of whom 1,221,714 belonged to the Hungarian 
kingdom. 

“ Austro-Anglian’s ” view that ‘* Galicia and Dalmatia are mere 
accretions to Cis-Leithania ” will not be welcome to the Viennese 
politicians. He further contrasts the ‘* homogeneous Germans in 
Austria” with ‘* the Czechs, Moravians, Slovenes, Poles, Ruthenes, 
Croats, &c., all differing from each other more than Dutchmen do 
from Englishmen.” Croats, as belonging to ‘Trans-Leithania, 
we must leave aside. ‘The Slavic inhabitants of Moravia, how- 
ever, are Czechs, write, and with slight variation speak, the same 
language (as do also the Czechs of Silesia and the Slovaks of 
northern Hungary) as their brethren in Bohemia. As for Austro- 
German homogeneousness, I must point to the dialects of the 
Austrian Duchies, Styria, Tyrol, &c. A German peasant from 
Bohemia would be hardly able to understand any of them. ‘There 
is a large amount of light literature in the Austro-German 
“ Mundarten.” 

It is not the German Liberals who cry out for an extension of 
the suffrage and electoral reform. But the Bohemian patriots 
have done so since the first assembling of the Diet in Prague, 
according to the octroy’’ Constitution of February, 1861. 

[am said by my opponent to have charged the Germans with 
tyranny. ‘The strictures in my former letter were on the Giskra- 
Herbst Cabinet and the ruthless German party in Vienna. 

Respecting the “ throwing petards and other kindred measures ” 
(whatever they may be) as justifying a state of siege in Prague, 
the facts are simply these. A petard—I have never heard of 
more than one—was cast before the ‘Town Hall on the 12th of 
June last year. The state of siege came to an end on the 29th 
of April preceding. ‘The six individuals accused of being con- 
nected with the petard affair are now undergoing the last stage of 
their trial. We must wait to see what will come to light. Many 
believe the petard affair to have had more connection with agens 
provocateurs, than with political fanatics. If the act can be 


I deny that Bohemian patriots want to ‘“ incorporate Moravia 
and Silesia,” and to ** coerce half their populations, the Germans.” 
‘The named countries belong to the Bohemian Crown, as Croatia 
does to that of St. Stephen. Ficker gives the Germans in Moravia 
at 530,000, and in Silesia at 256,000=786,000. ‘The Czechs in 
Moravia number 1,480,000, and in Silesia 259,000—1,719,000. 

The banter anent my insight in Count Beust’s doings is lost on 
me. Count Beust is “ Reichskanzler.” My allusions were to 
the doings of the Vienna Press Bureau and subsidies by the Cis- 
Leithan Ministers to particular newspapers, ‘‘ open secrets” in 
Vienna. 

As for the necessity of an Austrian Constitution being octroyé 
“as the only possible mode of establishing democratic govern- 
ment,” I am amazed at such an assertion. I am just as unable to 
detect any democratic colouring in the Cis-Leithan Constitution, 
as are the workinug-classes of Vienna and other large Austrian 
towns. ‘I'he Austro-German bourgeoisie is now in a similar 
position to that of the middle-classes of this country before the 
passing of the last Reform Bill. The grand demonstration of the 
working-classes in Vienna, the day the present session of the 
Reichsrath began, and the democratic aspirations they expressed, 
were most unpalatable to the Viennese Liberals. Democratic- 
socialist principles are greatly spreading amongst the lower classes 
in Austria, and they cry out for a more liberal suffrage. ‘I'he 
working-men advocate the principle of ‘* equal rights for all,” and 
the ‘‘ solidarity of nations.” ‘They are opposed to the German 
claims of supremacy over Czechs, Slovenes, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kt. R. Norn. 


BOOKS. 
—_—}—— 

PROFESSOR MAURICE ON SOCIAL MORALITY.* 
Ir Mr. Maurice had called this book * Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History in Relation to Social Morals,” it would, we conceive, 
have been nearer the mark than Social Morality. [tis a book rich in 
thought and insight,—full of allusive knowledge on the subject of 
ecclesiastical history and its relations with secular history, the 
accuracy and value of which very few men, and certainly the 
present reviewer is not one of them, can pretend to gauge,—and 
in some respects, we think, one of the most characteristic and 
valuable ever published by its author. But it would hardly have 
occurred to us, had we read the book without seeing its title-page, 
that the author regarded it as treating on social morality, even in 
Mr. Maurice’s own sense of that term,—the sense in which it 
describes the moral disposition or genius (4005) of the nation, 
the family, and of the individual as a member of the nation 
and the family. It is true that Mr. Maurice gives us some 
striking thoughts on domestic relations and their influence on the 
character of various nations, on the struggle between national 
character and the universalism of the Roman Empire, on the 
struggle between national character’ and the universalism 
of the Latin Church, on the struggle between individual 
character and the tendency of Jesuitism to annihilate the 
individual. On all these subjects what Mr. Maurice says is 
rich in suggestion and instruction. ‘The great principles of his 
book are, we think, somewhat as follows :—that society, instead of 
being the result of the combination of individuals, is really the 
fundamental condition of all individual life; that social relations 
develop true individual life, instead of being developed out of a 
concurrence of individual influences ; that, again, national life is as 
strictly the natural and legitimate result of the development of 
society outwards, as free individual life is strictly the natural 
and legitimate result of the development of society inwards ; that 
all universalism which attempts to ignore true national life, 
whether it rests on the attempt to compromise the differences 








* Social Morality. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cam 
bridge. By F. D. Maurice, Professor of Casuistry and Moral Theology. London : 





fixed on the latter, ‘‘ one swallow does not make a summer ” ! 
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of national genius and character under the external sway of a 
single power like that of the Roman Empire, or whether it rests 
on the attempt to repress national and domestic feelings under 
the dominion of an ecclesiastical power like that of the Pope, is 
false and mischievous ; that the only true and Christian univer- 
salism is not only perfectly consistent with the fullest assertion and 
development of domestic, of national, and of individual life, but 
even impossible without such an assertion and development of the 
more special spheres of feeling and energy ; and that this co-ordin- 
ate development of the narrowest and the widest relations in which 
man can be included is sanctioned and upheld by the Christian 
revelation, which declares as existing in the divine world relations 
on which those of the human world are founded, and the history 
of which shows that the divine love, while embracing the whole 
race, and proclaiming in a real sense a brotherhood co-extensive 
with the whole race, is specially revealed in the government of the 
family, the individual, and the nation, before men are fit to be 
taught that it embraces all nations as well as each. 

Such are the general principles of Mr. Maurice’s volume, illus- 
trated with more than his usual power and fertility of historical 
resource. But we admit that ‘ social morality,’ even in the sense 
in which he himself defines it, as expressing the peculiar characters or 
moral habits of various societies and the relation of these to each 
other, led us to expect a good deal less of the philosophy of history, 
and a good deal more of an attempt to discover, whether histori- 
cally or otherwise, what the true ideal of the various social rela- 
tions, domestic, national, international or universal, is. All 
practically that we get in this way is the purely negative definition, 
that the various domestic relations, for instance, cannot be true, if 
they do not, on the one hand, sustain and cherish a free and noble 
individual life, and if they do not, on the other hand, sustain 
and cherish a free and noble national life, and a brotherly attitude 
between one nation and all the other members of the human family. 
Thus, to take an instance,—in the lecture on war Mr. Maurice 
decides that all dread of war is superstitious and destructive when it 
goes so far as to surrender the proper freedom and independence of 
national character and genius, when, in short, it sacrificesthe highest 
objects of life for the sake of preserving life itself. And no doubt 
this is a logical inference from all the principles he had laid down. 
But he implies that defensive wars are not in all cases the only 
ones which can be justified,—that the invasion of Palestine by the 


ne 


the sentimental view of marriage as a relation based sole] 
upon certain reciprocal feelings. But he gives us no guides 
at all as to the extent of the obligations which he Conceives ty 
be imposed by the existence of that relation apart from those 
| feelings. He does not even discuss the moral question of the 
| indissolubility or dissolubility of the tie. He thinks, if we undep. 
| stand him rightly, that the moral relation once entered upon, in 
some sense exists whether either party or both rebel against it and 
are unfaithful to it. But he does not draw any inference as to 
what the right and what the wrong method of treating such 
rebellion is. After telling us that the relation implies ‘ trust,’ that 
there ought to be in each party to a marriage “ the sense of 
incompleteness without the other,’”—he leaves all the moral pro- 
blems involved to illustrate historically,—very strikingly, no 
doubt, —the great part which respect for marriage, and the horror 
of the violation of marriage (at least by the wife), played even in 
nations like the Greeks, who bad never heard the teaching of 
revelation. No doubt that is a striking lesson as to the depth of 
root which these domestic relations, and the obligations they 
impose, have struck in human nature. But it hardly helps us to 
define even what the ideal relation is; still less to judge whether 
Roman Catholicism is right in making marriage absolutely indis. 
soluble, or many of the modern Protestant States in making it 
dissoluble almost at pleasure; and least of all, how far it is or 
may be a wife’s duty to pardon the infidelity of a hus. 
band, or a husband’s to receive back an unfaithful wife. 
Some of the moral questions which most perplex and agitate the 
social conscience in relation to these various subjects surely should 
have been so far discussed as to illustrate Mr. Maurice’s mode of un- 
derstanding the depth and breadth of these social obligations, but 
in fact they are only touched at all in relation to the effect such 
conceptions have had on national genius and development. Mr. 
Maurice always keeps our attention fixed on the fact that no 
domestic morality can be perfect which tends to extinguish 
individual life, that no universal morality can he perfect which 
tends to extinguish national life, and that no individual morality, 
again, can be perfect which ignores domestic and national 
morality,—in short, that all the natural relations of life are given 
to us and are alike divine, and all must be so interpreted as to 
help and strengthen each other; but apart from this criterion of 
wrong,—the tendency to invade other and equally sacred spheres 
of duty,—he gives us little help towards defining the right. 














Israelites, for example, was a genuinely holy war,—yet he alto- 
gether omits to discuss the grounds on which offensive wars are 
to be justified, unless, indeed, he means to imply that wherever 
the nation invaded is in a state of hopeless moral decay and | 
putrescence, conquest and slaughter are justifiable. ‘This, like 
numberless other questions of social morality, is not in any way | 
discussed. So, too, in treating of domestic morality, of parents and 
children, of husbands and wives, of brothers and sisters, he never 
discusses the ideal obligations involved in such relations,—where 
they commence and where they cease,—but contents himself with 
pointing out that the true relation fails wherever either party to 
the relation is lost in the other, or it begins to interfere with 
another equally natural relation. Thus the relations of 
authority and obedience in which fathers and children stand | 
are corrupted, as Mr. Maurice points out, whenever the authority | 
degenerates into dominion, and the obedience into servitude; | 





they are corrupted whenever they infringe on the free development | 
of the child’s individual life.—which, however, canvot be, in his | 
opinion, truly and freely developed, unless it is taught to recognize | 
the true authority of a parent and the true surrender of self-will | 
implied in the obedience of a child,—for Mr. Maurice distinguishes 

constantly and most justly between freedom and self-will as not | 
only distinct, but absolutely inconsistent with each other. But | 
there his discussion of the morality of this social relation stops. | 
He does not even give us a sketch of how fu, in his estimation, the | 
use of parental authority is a duty and the defiance of filial obedience | 
obligatory. On this subject, and on that of the other relations | 
included in ‘* Domestic Morality,” we might have expected, in a | 
course of lectures on social morality, some four or five lectures, | 
instead of one,—and room might, we think, have been made by 

the abbreviation of what we should call the philosophy of history, 

which extends over half the book. Mr. Maurice tells us, for 

instance, that marriage (we are not speaking of tle legal, but of | 
the moral tie,) is a relation which is not in any sense constituted | 
by the feelings of affection which induce the man and woman to | 
enter into it. It is arelation into which, whether from good or bad | 
motives, they enter, and which does not depend on those motives. 

Once entered, it has a sacredness, Mr. Maurice intimates,—we | 
think, truly,—quite apart from those motives, and which cannot | 
be dissolved by any mere failure in those motives. He rejects j 





This is only a complaint against a very valuable and instructive 
book because it has to some extent disappointed our expectations, 
—not taught us what we hoped to learn from it,—and substituted 
a good deal of historical lore which is perhaps a little over our 
heads. But we have one positive criticism to make on Mr. 
Maurice’s teaching. It seems to us to assume too often that 
all institutions which exist in individual nations are inevitable, 
aud that true morality requires us to make the best use of them, 
not to extirpate them. For example, in his chapter on ‘* Govern- 
ment,” after speaking of Monarchy, Mr. Maurice says :— 

‘But at this time you will perhaps hear less about this part of our 
Government than about its aristocratical element. You will be present 
at many discussions upon the desirableness of ‘a second Chamber.’ Do 
you really suppose that such arguments, if they are ever so cleverly 
condueted, will advance one step the settlement of the question whether 
England is or is not to have a nobility? I remember to have heard 4 


| distinguished man, not many years dead, a Judge in one of our Equity 


Courts, expressing his opinion of Lord Russell's Lise of Moore. *Au 
amusing tale, the Judge said, ‘I do not dislike the poet. He was a 
terrible tuft-hunter, no doubt. But what man, or woman, or child in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland has a right to casta stone at him for that? 
There is not one of us, you know, that can keep himself from falling 


| down and worshipping a lord whenever he has the opportunity.’ Oue 


laughed, of course, at the extravagance of this dictum. The speaker's 
own practice was, I doubt not, a refutation of it. But there must be 
something in such a remark which we cannot afford to forget. So acute 
an observer would not have pointed this out as our temptation if it were 
not one into which we are all likely to fall. If that is so, there must be 
more in the existence of an Aristocracy than those have discovered who 
discuss the utility or the mischievousness of a second Chamber. For 
evil or for good, it has penetrated into our social life; it affects our 
Social Morality. For evil certainly if it begets a base flunkeyism. But 
can you cure that by abolishing the institution which has been an excuse 
for it? The disease may take a hundred forms, may be called forth by 
the most different objects. See whether you cannot counteract it by 
nourishing the temper of which it is the grovelling counterfeit. If you 
are loyal to the family sympathies which an Aristocracy represents—! 
you remember that you too have fathers and ancestors, let them be ol 
what rank or reputation they may, whom it is in your power to honour 
or to disgrace—and you will tind that an hereditary Chamber, whatever 
legislative functions it may exercise, need not depress, may do much to 
elevate, your national, and therefore your individual life. The members 
of it may have temptations to which we are not exposed, If we are 
loyal to our common country we may find that what unites patrician and 
plebeian is stronger than that which separates them.” 


Now, we are not disposed to deny that Mr. Maurice may be right 
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in this particular case ; but if he is, it is surely not because this 
ct for rank exists and is so general, but because it more or 

jess really ennobles those who feel it and those who are the object 
of it, and would be superseded, if it were to be superseded suddenly, 
by something less noble, perhaps utterly ignoble, such as the 
respect for, and the pride in, mere wealth. We do not see why, if 
the line of argament be true, it should not have equally been used 
to apologize for slavery in the United States before its abolition. 
Surely Mr. Maurice might equally have asked, “* Can you cure the 
tyranny and the servility implied in it, by abolishing the institu- 
tion which has been an excuse for it ?” Many Northerners as well 
ys Southerners did ask this again and again, and answered it in 
the negative, and thereupon agreed that the relation of master and 
slave should be reformed, and not abolished ; yet Mr. Maurice 
exults in its abolition. ‘The éendency of Mr. Maurice’s social morality 
geems to us on almost all questions to be too passive,—taking his 
stand as he does on natural relations as in ali cases involving more 
or less of divine authority, and giving us no test by which we shall 
discriminate a spurious, artificial, and debased relation from that in 
which it properly took its origin,—his tendency being to regard 
almost every existing national institution as imposing certain conser- 
yative duties on the nation in which it is found, unless it is either 
hopelessly corrupt or conspicuously obsolete. ‘This necessarily 
follows from his accepting the natural relations as the divine 
foundations of social morality, and from his suggesting no criterion 
of the possible dissolution of such a relation, and still less of the arti- 
ficiality, and therefore the non-obligatory character of any relation 
which may seem and claim to be natural and divine without being 
so. The only relations denounced by this book as false and fatal 
are those which invade an inner sphere of obligation,—imperial 
obligations which require the sacrifice of national obligations, 
pational obligations which require the sacrifice of domestic obliga- 
tions, domestic obligations which extinguish the individual life. 
But these do not surely exhausi the list of false and mischievous 
social relations. A relation may be false in itself, and yet not first 
reveal its falseness by invading any other sphere of obligation. It 
is perfectly true, for instance, that such respect for property as 
is expressed by ‘Tennyson’s ** Northern Farmer” of the ‘“ New 
Style” is profound, and in some sense natural, or at least inherited 
without any special inculcation, in England, is more or less acknow- 
ledged in our institutions, and is yet a great injury tous. Are 
we incapable of discovering this, is there no criterion of its evil 
power over us, until we find it positively interfering with some 
social or individual duty ? 

We shall give a very false impression of this book, if we do not 
express the profound interest with which we have read it, and the 
great beauty and depth of a great portion of it. We find fault 
with it chiefly for leaving out so much we hoped to find; but we 
are bound to say we have found and enjoyed much that we did not 
hope to find. We cannot better give a specimen of the depth of 
Mr. Maurice’s thought than in his inference from the fact that 
the morality which is deepest, as every one is beginning to see, 
as well in moral and political as in social matters, is not that which 
is most peculiar, select, and exceptional, but that which is largest 
and most comprehensive. Mr. Maurice characteristically and very 
powerfully infers from this fact a theological basis for morality :— 

“Not that which is peculiar, not that which is exceptional, is most 
elevated ; but that which bas the largest, most comprehensive sympathy, 
which can most enter into the conditions of those who are lowest and 
most degraded. Whence can such a Sympathy have issued, whence can 
the desire of it have issued? If its source is in our circumstances it 
must soon be exhausted ; those circumstances, by their varieties and 
contradictions, are exhausting it. If the source is in ourselves, the Self 
of each man must extinguish it. The circumstances have given rise to 
those partial conceptions of worth which men in different regions have 
formed, which they have exalted into gods. The selfish instincts have 
made these conceptions incapable of reconciliation. Suppose the sym- 
pathy to have sprung from a Will which has called Man into being, 
which is the origin of Life and Order to the Universe, there is at least 
the dawn of light upon this great paradox, the promise that all our acts, 
thoughts, and habits may not for ever be entangled in the meshes of it.” 
And as a specimen of the moral beauty of a book which is full of 
beauty, let us close our notice with the following striking passage 
on the harmony between all true nationalism and true universalism 
of feeling :— 

“Our business is not to set England above other countries; to foster 
any national conceit. We are not to maintain that nations are only good 
and true when they have a Sovereign, and a House of Peers, and a 
House of Commons. But since this is the form of Government under 
which we have been nurtured, which has moulded the thoughts of us 
and our fathers, our loyalty to it will be the best security that we honour 
the institutions and desire the growth of every other nation. Our judg- 


ments are apt to be arrogant, because we see but a little way. The hills 
that surround us and protect us may shut out the prospect beyond them. 


generations have dwelt under the shadow of them, and have welcomed 
the sun as it rose behind them, humbler thoughts will take possession of 
us. We shall begin to understand that there may be other regions 
which lie under the shadow of their own hills, which are enligutened by 
the same sun.” 


FARADAY.* 
MATERIALS for a picture of Faraday as a man and as a philoso- 
pher exist, but the picture itself has not yet been composed. Dr. 
Tyndall has, indeed, given us in a compact and attractive form 
an epitome of the chief discoveries of Faraday, and has spoken in 
sympathetic and appreciative terms of the force and beauty of his 
character. Dr. Bence Jones, too, has faithfully edited a large 
number of his letters, together with numerous extracts from his 
journals, note-books, and published papers. From these two 
works, after much curtailment of the latter, a volume might be 
prepared which should present a complete and continuous narra- 
tive of Faraday’s life and labours, But although Dr. Bence 
Jones’s book must be looked upon as rather tedious and frag- 
mentary, it possesses the great merit of being an ample store- 
house of facts and of Faraday’s own expressions and views. We 
will endeavour to trace in the briefest possible outline some in- 
cidents in the career and some features of the character and 
powers of one of the greatest discoverers of this or any age. 

Our knowledge of the ancestry of Faraday is meagre. His 
great-grandfather appears to have been one ** Richard ffaraday,” 
of Keasden, near Clapham, Yorkshire, a ‘‘stonemason, tiler, and 
Separatist.” Most of his descendants occupied humble positions— 
one of his grandsons, James Faraday, was a blacksmith. Of this 
James, the third child, born in 1791, was Michael Faraday. He was 
first of all a newspaper-boy, and then apprentice to a bookbinder. 

Ife not only bound books, but read them. Mrs. Marcet’s 
Conversations in Chemistry and the articles on electricity in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica gave him some knowledge of the facts of 
natural science, and stimulated him to further acquisition by 
reading, by discussion, and above all, by experiment. Faraday’s 
elder brother helped him to learn, by paying for his admission to 
the scientific lectures of a Mr. Tatum. Faraday tried, as far as 
his few spare pence allowed him, to construct little pieces of 
philosophical apparatus for himself, and to repeat the experiments 
he had witnessed. Ile began a scientific common-place book, 
which he called ‘The Philosophical Miscellany,” and also a corre- 
spondence with oue Benjamin Abbott, a Quaker clerk. This 
correspondence is printed almost at full length by Dr. Bence 
Jones. It gives many interesting glimpses of Faraday’s life, and 
many characteristic traits of his manner and mode of thought. It 
is full of sound sense and good advice, and shows a propriety of 
diction aud a command of language which prove how this poor 
but noble apprentice boy of twenty had magnified his opportunities, 
how minutely and thoroughly he bad observed, and how much he 
had thought. ‘These letters are, however, a little wearisome to 
read, in spite of the circumstances under which they were 
written and the subsequent career of the writer. Ilere and 
there the childlike simplicity and truthfulness of Faraday and his 
playfulness of spirit lend a special charm to these letters and 
journals,—as, for instance, when he begins a letter, ‘* Tuesday 
morning, half-past six o'clock, and a fine morning,” or wishes ** to 
purchase, at a cheap rate, some of our modern gents’ spare hours, 
nay, days ;” and thinks ‘it would be a good bargain both for 
them and me.” Again, on one occasion, when he received a letter 
concerning some new experiment, he says he was paper-hanging 
at the time, and such a change of thought occurred, such ** a con- 
cussion, confusion, conglomeration, that away went clothes, shears, 
paper, paste, and brush.” Faraday tried hard to escape from the 
house where his spirit was in bondage. Ie wrote to Sir Joseph 
Banks with no result, but was kinuly treated by Sir Humphry 
Davy, to whom he had been introduced by Mr. Dance, a member 
of the Royal Institution. Faraday easily convinced Davy not only 
of his industry and zeal, but, to some extent, at all events, of his 
powers; and Davy, though he told the bookbinder’s journeyman 
that ‘*Science was a harsh mistress, and, in a pecuniary point of 
view, but poorly rewarded her votaries,” found Faraday ready, 
after all, to accept the post of his assistant. 

Faraday’s career at the Royal Institution began on an allowance 
of 25s. a week, with two rooms at the top of the house. He was 
assistant to a great chemist who had made but five years before 
the most brilliant discovery of the day, namely, that of the metallic 
bases of the alkalies. Faraday helped Davy, and he also worked 
on his own account. He was faithful, laborious, and happy. Then 








* 1. The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary to the Roya! 
Institution, 
2. Faraday as a Discoverer. 


London: Longmans. 1870. 


By J. Tyndall. 1870. 


2nd Edition. Longmans. 
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he travelled on the Continent for more than a year with Davy. | 
Together they examined the newly discovered iodine at Paris, and | 
made the acquaintance of Ampére, Clément, and Desormes. While 
at Genoa they experimented on the electric torpedo, and at 
Florence burnt diamonds with the Grand Duke's lens. A scientific | 
tour so full of noteworthy incident and discoveries of interest seems 
strange to the chemists of to-day. But trained chemists were rare | 
then, and many a substance was waiting to be identified, many a | 
phenomenon waiting to be explained by the singular penetration of 
Sir Humphry Davy. Faraday’s tour was not altogether pleasant, 
however. Lady Davy had a temper, and showed it ; while on one 
occasion Sir Humphry himself was snobbish enough to object to 
sitting down at the table of De la Rive with Faraday, who had 
kindly undertaken, for a time, some of the duties of a valet. Fara- 
day, after all, learnt much from his tour, studied French and 
Italian, and seems to have enjoyed the novelty of scene and situa- 


tion. He gives an amusing description of the native pigs at 
Drieux. ‘‘You judge them,” he says, ‘‘to be greyhounds in the 


distance, but when you approach them you are compelled to 
acknowledge them to be pigs.” He kills quails on the Geneva plains, 
pulls trout and grayling from the Rhone, and goes in a domino to 
a mask ball. 

On his return to England, Faraday resumed his position at the 

Royal Institution. When about twenty-three, he began lecturing 

and writing. He had long known how tospeak and lecture, and his 
views on this subject were fully and admirably expressed in a letter 
to his friend Abbott, written when Faraday was only twenty-one. 
We must not linger on this period of his career, since it was not as 
assistant to a chemist nor as a chemist that his great discoveries 
and great reputation were made. When Faraday was forty, his real 
period of work arrived with the commencement of his electrical 
researches. ‘Ten years before this he married ‘ Sarah, the third 
daughter of Mr. Barnard, of Paternoster Row, an elder of the 
Sandemanian Church.” In his love-making he showed hiinself 
tender and true, and we have ample reason to know that his 
married life was altogether happy. His pleasures were few and 
simple: he could unbend himself in his home in kindly sympathy 
with the young, or sprightly conversation with select friends of 
maturer years. But nothing abated his zeal for original work, 
and, with occasional rests, for thirty years longer he questioned 
Nature with perseverance, adroitness, and success. Faraday 
delighted in experiment. An old experiment was to him very 
often a spring of new knowledge. His imaginative faculty was 
very strong, though the mathematical side of his mind was 
scarcely developed at all. Ile imagined and foresaw, and then a 
series of exquisitely devised experiments brought his speculations 
to the test. His greatest discoveries were those of magneto- 
electricity and the influence of magnetism on light. But he made 
other laborious researches, and numerous discoveries both in che- 
mistry and physics. Some of them are already fruitful in practical 
applications of the first importance. He gave information con- 
tinually to all who asked him. Amongst the letters he received 
and answered was one from the present Emperor of the French, 
written from the fortress of Ham on May 23, 1845, in which the 
Prince characteristically enough asks the philosopher whether a 
spark under water could be made to set fire to powder ! 

Now and then Faraday overworked himself, and was obliged to 
leave his laboratory and seek rest in the country. Here the 
dormant poetry of his soul came out. ‘The grander and more 
active phenomena of nature offered a special delight to him. His 
accounts of storms on Cader Idris and the lake of 'Thun are at 
once eloquent and truthful. He loved animals, and the notes on 
their ways and intelligence recorded in his journals of tours are 
touched with peculiar tenderness. 

Faraday’s grand discoveries were the chief events in his life. 
He was engaged in far fewer disputes than most scientific men. 
Davy became, indeed, jealous of him, and opposed his election into 
the Royal Society; an unjust charge of acting unfairly towards 
Wollaston was made against him; and he was insulted by Lord 
Melbourne in the matter of a pension. But his character and 
conduct were above reproach, and he won from all ranks and 
countries esteem as well as renown. ‘Towards the close of his life his 
memory began to fail, and he resigned in 1861, when seventy years 
of age, a part of his duties at the Royal Institution. His letter 
is given by Dr. Bence Jones, and shows very fully Faraday’s 
appreciation of the consideration he had received, and his intense 
desire to do what was right. In 1865 he spoke of himself as ‘ just 
waiting.” He died peacefully, August 25, 1867, in his seventy- 
sixth year. He desired to be buried *‘ in the simplest earthly place,” 
and to have ‘‘a gravestone of the most ordinary kind, and a plain, 


| before, had lectured on science. 








simple funeral, attended by none but his relations.” 


Tyndall tells us how Faraday showed him one day the bench 
where he worked as a bookbinder’s apprentice: where he played 
at marbles in Spanish Place, and *‘ minded” his little sister in 
Manchester Square. Dr. Bence Jones gives us views of Jacob's 
Well Mews and Mr. Riebau’s shop in Blandford Street, both early 
homes of Faraday. ‘The inevitable relic-worship has begun, ; 

We cannot pass over in silence the religious life of a man like 
Faraday. When he was fifty-three, he wrote, ‘* There is no philo. 
sophy in my religion. I am of a very small and despised sect of 
Christians, known, if known at all, as Sandemanians.” Science 
and religion were said by Faraday to be parallels; they never 
touched. He refused to bring to bear upon the highest things 
those mental operations which he delighted to apply to very high 
things. In religion, he neither investigated nor reasoned, He 
inherited the peculiar and simple High Calvinism of the 
followers of Glass and Sandeman, and he kept his faith to the 
end. Ilis sect was founded by two Scotch Presbyterians early 
in the last century. He preached as an elder of his small 
Church. The present reviewer found out the dull and ugly 
Sandemanian meeting-house, in a court behind the Barbican, 
and heard the brilliant and philosophical lecturer preach. He 
complained (this was fifteen years after his first election as an 
elder) that his memory was failing ; he spoke earnestly and quietly, 
but without a tithe of that real power with which he, two days 
Texts were strung together, but 
they often had little or no connection ; while the doctrines which 
were enunciated were backed by quotations not always correctly 
given or thoroughly understood. ‘The discourse was in fact pious, 
but unintelligent. The whole service was very wearisome, and 
the attention of the small congregation languid in the extreme. 
‘I'he ordinary members of it must have fidgeted a good deal under 
their ministers, for the high box-pews were worn into great holes 
below by the feet of generations of impatient listeners! A service 
conducted by eight ministers, five in a lower pulpit, and three in 
an upper, and consisting of several long Scotch psalms, long Scrip- 
ture readings, long prayers, and a long sermon, is thus evidently 
not calculated to rivet the attention even of the followers of Glas 
and Sandeman. 

However curious and unintelligent his form of faith and his con- 
victions as to its origin and place may seem, Faraday did, after 
all, carry his religion into his daily life, and even, though uncon- 
sciously, into his philosophy. He was honest, manly, noble; full 
of tender kindness and care; he pressed every power of his intel- 
lect and every affection of his soul into the service of the God of 
nature and of man, and it is rightly said of him that ‘* not half his 
greatness was incorporate with his science, for science could not 
reveal the bravery and delicacy of his heart.” 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT TISTORY.* 
Proressor Raw rnson is too industrious a man for his own 
fame. Had he confined his attention to the teaching duties of his 
chair, and published nothing, the world outside Oxford would 
hardly have known his name, and might have imagined a mute 
inglorious Grote or Hallam to be concealed under the shell of the 
Camden Professor of Ancient History. Had he been content 
with his edition of Herodotus, people would have known that he 
was a learned and painstaking writer, perhaps also a trifle dull. 
Unfortunately for himself, he went on to compose a voluminous 
work on the early Asiatic monarchies, in which he displayed a very 
imperfect comprehension of the essential difference in matters of 
history between facts proved by evidence and conjectures. Had 
he been satisfied with this, he might not have injured his 
reputation much, for the number of people who care to 
know anything about Babylon and Assyria is sma!l, and the 
number of those who can judge of a history of them is still 
smaller; and perhaps, on the whole, he would have obtained 
greater credit for his learning on the obscure subject of primitive 
Oriental history, than discredit for his unhappy mode of treating 
it. But when he attempts to supply a real need among educational 


books, and to give to the world a comprehensive Menval of 


Ancient History, we fear that he will be found out. His new book, 
if it were as good in execution as in purpose, would be just what 
historical teachers have long been desiring ; but being such as it is,it 
will only disappoint them. We are very far from saying that 
Professor Rawiinson’s last work possesses no merits; on the coD- 
trary, it proves over again, what his previous publications have 
shown, that he is a man of great and laborious industry, and has a 
very large amount of knowledge bearing on historical subjects 


* A Manual of Ancient History. from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 186%. 
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ith, no man could write a compendium of ancient history |or two periods most familiarly known to general readers 
at all (unless it were, which this manual certainly is not, a mere | as typical of the mode in which he deals with the sources of 
iece of book-making, a more or less dishonest appropriation of all. * From B.C. 500 to B.C. 479, Herodotus is our chief 
other men’s labours), without possessing an exceptional amount | authority (for Greek history); but he may be supplemented 
both of industry and of learning. Those qualities one has a right | to a considerable extent from Plutarch and Nepos.”” Or 
to assume in an ()xford Professor of Ancient History, at any rate again, of Roman history down to the expulsion of the Kings, 
jn an Oxford Professor who publishes many and large books ; and | * A few fragments of the Musti Triumphales belong to this early 
qe look to see whether he possesses also the higher gifts, without | period, but such knowledge of it as we possess is derived mainly 
which all his industry and all his knowledge only make him a more | from the works of historians. Amongst these the first place must 
dangerous teacher of history. No lie is so mischievous as one which | be assigned to the fragments of the early Annalists, especially of 
has an admixture of truth; on the same principle, a bad teacher | Q. Fabius Pictor, many of which are preserved in Dionysius of 
who has some real claims to respect is more injurious than a mere | Halicarnassus. ‘The most copious native writer on the period is 
| Livy, who delivers an account of it in his first book. Other 

native authorities are Cicero, who has sketched the constitutional 





But in trv 


ignorant pretender at whom his scholars will covertly laugh. 

Professor Rawlinson informs the world in his preface that his | 
urpose has been to produce, in fact, a modernized version of | history of the period in his treatise De Republica ; and Florus, who 
Heeren’s “ Handbuch” of Ancient History,” which, as he truly | has briefly epitomized it.” What unlearned person (and after all 
observes, was both “admirable in design and, considering the | it is mainly for unlearned persons that a manual of ancient history 
period at which it was written, excellent in execution.” We |is written) would guess from the first of these extracts that 
abstain from entering into a detailed comparison between Leeren’s | Herodotus was almost contemporary with the events recorded, and 
execution of his task, which, be it observed, was an original one, | that of the other two writers named the earliest lived nearly 500 





and Professor Rawlinson’s, who declares himself content to adopt 
generally his predecessor's plan, ‘* merely seeking in every case to 
bring the history up to the level of our present advanced know- 
ledge, and*to embody in his work all the really ascertained 
results of modern research and discovery.” Mr. Rawlinson 
deserves some credit for discerning Heeren’s merits, and some 
aso for plainly avowing to what extent his own work 
has no claim to originality. Following Ifeeren pretty closely 
in his arrangement, he prefixes io each section of the his- 
tory an account of the geography of the countries concerned, 
which may serve as a very valuable framework to any teacher with 
the gift of making geography attractive, but is thoroughly unin- 
teresting as it stands. ‘The text consists of a very general sketch 
of the history, entering but rarely into particulars, while between 
the paragraphs such details as seem important are inserted in 
smaller type. Prefixed to each section is a statement of the 
authorities on each period, which is tolerably complete in general, 
though one might question the wisdom of quoting Pliny’s Natural 
History as a valuable work on geography, and omitting Spruner 
from a list of good atlases. But though full, and fairly accurate 
inthe sense of enumerating all the writers worthy of study and 
very few unworthy of it, these lists of authors are in another 
sense most delusive, and betray in the most marked way the 
fundamental failing which will prevent Professor Rawlinson, 
with all his industry and his vast stock of historical knowledge, 
from ever taking rank as a historian. He seems never to have 
grasped the fundamental principle that authorities are one thing, 
and historical treatises, however profound and valuable, another. 
It is quite true that in ordinary language we speak of Mr. 
Hallam, for instance, as an authority on English constitutional 
history; but this is an inaccurate use of the word, and merely 
implies that Mr. Hallam has studied the subject with so much care, 
and has evinced so much impartiality and discrimination in treat- 
ing it, that his judgment deserves profound respect. No one 
supposes him to be an original witness, or to know more than any 
one else may learn who will make the same use of the coutempo- 
rary documents. But a professed historian not only has uo right 
to use loose conventional language on a point of primary import- 
ance for all historical study,—he is above all things bound, 
especially in a general manual, to emphasize in the strongest 
manner the difference between writers who may be regarded as 
Witnesses to the events they relate, and later authors who merely 
employ, with more or less judgment, the previously accumulated 
materials. It would be right, doubtless, to point out also which 
among the original authorities are known or believed to be trust- 
Wortliy or the reverse, in respect of judgment or impartiality ; 
but this is a minor matter, the essential distinction is between 
evidence and comment. It is true that the subject of historical 
evidence has received comparatively little attention till recently ; 
the superstition that all classical authors were of equal value, and 
implicitly to be trusted, is scarcely yet dead. But Mr. Rawlinson 
claims, and with justice, to possess the historical knowledge 
recently accumulated ; and the periods to which he has devoted 
bimself especially, the early Asiatic kingdoms, are precisely those 
in Which he ought to have become most familiar with the question 
of evidences. We should have to use language more strong than 
Complimentary if we were to express fully our opinion of the mode 
1 which Professor Rawlinson generally discharges this (to our 
minds), the most important function of a writer of such a manual 
a he has just published. We content ourselves with quoting his 
own words in describing the “sources” of the history of one 


| years after? Or who, in reading the second extract, would 
| imagine that the earliest of the so-called Annalists, whose writings 
| we do not possess, was separated by an interval of fully 500 years 
| from the beginning, and at least 250 years from the end of the period 
| in question, and that the extant writers are none of them earlier 
than four-and-a-half or fivecenturiesafter the close of the period. We 
set aside as comparatively trifling all questions as to the evidential 
value of the extant /ust/, or the strict accuracy of the assertion that 
many fragments of the early Annalists are preserved in Dionysius. 
And we abstain from entering on the question of the worth of the 
knowledge of early Roman history deduced from these sources. 
We merely insist that Professor Rawlinson was bound to tell his 
readers the facts, that the extant writers on early Roman history 
are in no strict sense of the word authorities. But as if he were 
anxious to afford incontrovertible proof that he does not know the 
difference between evidence and comment, Professor Rawlinson 
proceeds, in the same paragraph from which our last extract was 
taken, to class together Niebuhr and Sir G. C. Lewis as writers of 
the same school. One would have thought that any one who had read 
ten pages of each would have known that their fundamental prin- 
ciples are not only different, but contradictory. Rightly or wrongly, 
Niebuhr held that, by dissecting the extant narratives, which he 
knew to be not contemporary, and believed to be in various ways 
deeply falsified, he could divine the true historyof Rome. Rightly or 
wrongly, Sir Cornewall Lewis maintained that it is impossible to 
trace the existence of adequate evidence for the current narratives, 
and that in the absence of evidence conjecture is worthless. We 
are not concerned to argue whether either of these views is right ; 
but it is manifest that they are the very antipodes of one another, 
and we cannot accept as a historical teacher a writer who shows 
himself throughout unconscious of the difference. 

We had marked a variety of passages in which Professor 
Rawlinson seems to us to have made singularly unfortunate or 
unwarranted statements; but it would be obviously impossible 
to criticize each in detail, without writing a book, rather than a 
review; and after all, his minor faults connect themselves with 
the one fundamental defect of which we have already spoken. 
The writer of a manual of this kind must needs be dogmatic for 
brevity’s sake; and we can no more expect a man who is entirely 
wanting in the faculty of discerning evidence, to be very happy 
in the choice of the views he propounds, than we can blame 
a colour-blind person for failing to match tints that he 
cannot distinguish. Still, even making every allowance, it 
requires rather a stretch of forbearance not to protest against 
such statements as that one of the first Roman consuls was 
a plebeian being made without a hint that hardly anyone 
alive, except the author himself, believes it. We do not mind 
being informed that the Court of Astyages was probably as 
| splendid as that of Sardanapalus or Esarhaddon ; for as we practi- 
cally know nothing about any of the three, no misleading idea 
can be conveyed; such a remark, to use a logical term, connotes 
nothing. But we do feel inclined to rebel when we are told, with 
| the law of Moses to refer to, that David introduced polygamy into 
the Jewish nation. Mistakes, however, are a small matter. So 
many questions of ancient history are keenly disputed, so little, 
comparatively speaking, is certainly known, that we have no right 
to condemn a historical writer merely for holding views we deem 
erroneous, or even absurd. It is not for wrong judgment, as we 
believe, on matters of fact, that we have a quarrel with Professor 
Rawlinson, but because he does not seem to know fact from con- 
jecture. His mental vision is like a stereoscope, which gives such 
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roundness and solidity to a picture that one seems to see the thing 
itself, instead of a mere simulacrum, which may be most unlike the 
original. Till that propensity is corrected, we should advise his- 
torical teachers to keep this book themselves, for the sake of the 
knowledge it unquestionably contains in a brief and compendious 
form, extracted out of many and cumbrous volumes, but to abstain 
carefully from putting it into the hands of their pupils until they 
have learned what historical evidence means. And, if we may 
conjecture anything from the large amount of material set before 
us in Professor Rawlinson’s various works, it will be a long while 
before he learns to see like a historian. 





LONG ODDS.* 
Tuts is a disappointing book, in more respects than one. To 
begin with, the reader who is led to suppose from the antipodean 
aspect of the volume and the place of publication that he is about 
to enjoy a still unhackneyed sensation in the shape of a genuine 
Australian novel, will speedily be undeceived. There is nothing 
Australian about the story except the title-page and the last 
scene, and there is no very palpable reason why the last scene 
should be laid in Australia, after all. The hero, it is true, is an 
Australian, young, wealthy, impulsive, open-hearted, and little 
versed in the ways of this wicked world—and it is a very wicked 
world that we live in, according to Mr. Clarke—but that is 
all. The scene is laid in England throughout; youth, wealth, 
and ingenuousness are not exclusively Australian attributes, and 
small as is the part really played in the story by the one Austra- 
lian, Bob Calverley, he might just as well have been a born 
Englishman for all we can see. The fact seems to be simply that 
Mr. Clarke, desirous of parading his knowledge of English social 
and political life, and ventilating his theories with regard to the 
same, resolved to do so by means of a novel, and hence Long Odds. 
We cannot complain on general principles if Mr. Clarke or 
any other Australian see fit to impart to his fellow-colonists, 
through the medium of a work of fiction, the knowledge of the 
mother country which travel or a course of reading may have 
enabled him to acquire. But we must demur to the plea put 
forth by the author of Zong Odds, in reply to the criticisms 
of those who had looked for an Australian story in the Australian 
magazine in which it originally appeared, and had been disap- 
pointed. ‘‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” says Mr. Clarke, ‘‘is the best 
Australian novel that has been, and probably ever will, be written, 
and any attempt to paint the ordinary squatting life of the colonies 
could not fail to challenge unfavourable comparison with that 
admirable story.” Mr. Clarke certainly does not take a hopeful 
view of the prospects of indigenous Australian literature at this 
rate. ‘The fact is, we suspect, that he considers the bent of his 
genius to fit him for subjects of a far higher nature than those com- 
prised in the ordinary stock-in-trade of Australian story-tellers,— 
the fortunes of diggers and the rights of squatters; the habits and 
morals of aboriginal savages and exotic criminals; the health of 
sheep and the anatomy of ornithorhynci; and such like. Nor 
will he condescend to depend for the interest of his tale on the 
lights and shades or loves and hatreds of colonial domestic life. 
So he dismisses Australian matters altogether with a curt and half- 
contemptuous apology, and proceeds to his higher mission,—the 
exposition to the Australian public of a moving panorama of 
English life in the nineteenth century. Australians can now 
learn at the mouth of an Australian »‘tness all about English 
statesmen, diplomatists, money-lenders, »eers, lodginghouse- 
keepers, officials, jockeys, dowagers, guardsmen, grocers’ assist- 
ants, club-loungers, _ hell-keepers, reviewers, ‘Tory 
squires, and Radical manufacturers ; about cathedral-town society, 
and beery frequenters of workmen’s music-halls; the mani- 
pulation of political parties and the management of elections; 
the chat of flaneurs, and the gossip of theatres; scenes in the 
hunting-field, and coups on the turf ; about bigamy, murder, and 
seduction, and all the crimes and vices peculiar to the English upper 
classes ; in fact, about quidquid agunt homines in every department 
of life. And we regret to say that Mr. Clarke’s impression of 
English life and manners is not favourable. According to him, 
English statesmen are pompous idiots or unscrupulous tricksters ; 
the aristocracy are selfish, callous, and treacherous; the lower classes 
brutal and degraded ; while the intermediate stratum of society is 
tainted by ineradicable coarseness of taste and vulgarity. Such, 
at least, is the only conclusion his readers can form from the cha- 
racters placed before them by him as representatives of their 
respective classes. Indeed, we are inclined to doubt whether the 
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* Long Odds, A Novel. By Marcus Clarke. Illustrated by Thomas Carrington. 
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Australian hero is properly compensated, after all, by the £100.09) 
he wins on the turf, and the heiress whose hand he gains, for the 
terrible demoralization his ingenuous nature must have suffered 
from contact with such an astounding amount of Vice, Villany 
and hypocrisy, during his stay in England. Mr. Clarke may be 
sincere but misinformed, or only reckless and sensational, but there 
is not much danger in either case of any large proportion of our 
Australian cousins taking his unpleasant account without the 
necessary grain of salt. 

As we have said, this is a disappointing book. The English 
reader is disappointed at not getting an Australian tale, he ought 
to be disappointed at finding that Mr. Clarke thinks so badly of 
him and his countrymen, and on its literary merits it is continually 
disappointing expectation. It reads as if the plots of half-a-dozey 
London Journal stories had been rolled into one, and fitted with 
dialogue, and allusive social and moral reflections, by a writer of 
considerable literary ‘‘ smartness,” with a heavy hand for laying on 
colour, and possessed, to a remarkable extent, of a knack of literary 
imitation,—of adopting, with more or less success, all the literary 
artifices and mannerisms respectively characteristic of the proni- 
nent novelists of the day. For example, he often employs, 
occasionally with effect, a very favourite bit of machinery first 
used by Mr. Disraeli, that of retaining a party of subsidiary 
characters whose duty it is, during the progress of the story, to 
assemble when called upon, at any time and in any place, and to 
interchange epigrammatic remarks from their respective points of 
view upon the situation. The author of Guy Livingstone is 
frequently placed under contribution for certain peculiar trickeries 
of his style—in describing, for example, a mighty hero of 
the rouge-et-noir table, or in contemptuously analyzing the 
morbid feelings of a “ greasy, pimply” grocer’s assistant, who 
dreams poetry, talks socialism, and secretly loves the lodging. 
housekeeper’s daughter, who has been wronged by one aristocratic 
villain and plotted against by another. ‘he mental embarrass- 
ments of an intending bigamist are described with a delicacy 
and consideration worthy of the very chief of the writers who 
have made such themes their study. Here and there we trace 
palpable attempts to imitate Mr. Trollope in his delicate touches 
of social byplay ; but Mr. Clarke’s hand is far too heavy for that 
sort of thing, though the embarrassment of the grocer’s assistant, 
who has been befooled into acting as an electioneering spy, 
on finding his best coat cutting him under the arms during 
an awkward interview with his chief, is well drawn. Mr. 
Shirley Brooks has evidently furnished the models for Mr. 
Clarke’s more ambitious dialogue, and the murder scene is in 
Mr. Dickens’ most approved style of treatment for such matters. 
The political part of the story is in the main clumsy and confused, 
though not without certain moderately good scenes, for the prin- 
cipal actor in which the idea of a second-rate Vivian Grey, with 
low cunning in the place of imaginative audacity, seems to have 
been his aim. ‘The hunting scenes are after the fashion of those 
in Mr. Sponge’s Tour. When Mr. Clarke for the nonce throws 
aside his imitative art, and fairly lets himself out in his own style 
of action and at his own pace, as he does when moralizing on 
the perverse and often purposeless villany of the imaginary world 
he has peopled, he shows considerable talent of a very w- 
pleasant kind for moral diagnosis, and an occasional capacity 
for vigorous, though too jerky, writing. Putting aside the 
palpable animus of the writer against English society,— 
partly expressed and partly veiled under affected cynicism,— 
the exaggerated moral colouring, and the preposterous cov- 
geries of London Journal plots which form its basis, there is 
much which is readable in Long Odds. We cannot express 4 
belief that the world would be benefited or even profitably amused 
by the perusal of works of this character, but we can quite fancy 
Mr. Clarke capable of something considerably less open to objec- 
tion and more calculated to entertain his readers if he would give 
them a little less gloomy picture of English life, and trust more to 
his own native powers than to that of cunning imitation. Orif 
his mind has been thoroughly relieved by his scathing exposure of 
the rottenness of English society, let him give us an Australian 
novel, with good local colouring, and just one, or, at the most two, 
English villains to serve as a foil to the happy and simple-hearted 
Southerners by whom it would be mainly peopled. 


MR. PETHERICK AND THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY* 
How far is a man responsible for the misfortunes that overwhelm 
him? ‘This is the somewhat wide question opened up by Mr. and 





* Travels in Central Africa and Explorations of the Western Nile Tributaries. By 
Mr. and Mrs. Petherick. London: Tinsley. 
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a . . . 

Mrs. Petherick in their narrative of the disasters that befell them 

on their way to the relief of Speke and Grant in 1861. 

When blow after blow falls upon some unhappy individual, the 
world at large briefly says it must be his own fault; and even in 
his private lesser world there will not be wanting some to follow 
the example set of old by the friends of Job, in believing that his 
secret sins have found him out. No doubt great injustice is often 
done when, asjMr. Petherick indignantly complains, success is thus 
made the touchstone of merit; yet, in a rough sort of way—the 
only way, perhaps, in which the world, which has neither time nor 
inclination for minute sifting of evidence or careful weighing of 
motive, can judge—it is right in judging that the cause of his 

raistent ill-luck lies in the man himself. If in such cases we 

seek into the springs of after events, we shall most likely find some 
error of judgment or of motive vitiating all their future course. 
Of errors of motive even his most hasty readers will acquit Mr. 
Petherick; of‘ferrors of judgment, a careful reader will, we 
think, find ample evidence in these two volumes. A brief 
summary of the agreement between Mr. Petherick and the 
Royal GeographicalZSociety, and a sketch of the chief events of 
his consequent expedition, will suffice to show the grounds of this 
belief. 

In 1859, Mr., then Consul, Petherick, a successful trader of 
fifteen years’ standing upon the White Nile and its tributaries, 
came on a visit to England; called upon Sir R. Murchison; was 
elected a member of the Royal Geographical Society ; and intro- 
duced to Captain Speke, who in the following December writes, 
“J have just received a letter from Sir R. Murchison, and am 
delighted to find he has accepted my plan for opening up Africa 
favourably. I proposed to him that I should not go up the Nile, 
but round by Zanzibar, whilst you, supported by the Foreign 
Office, should go up the Nile,f£and meet me at some fixed point 
which I could determine. What a jolly thing this would be to 
accomplish! You could do your own ivory business at the same 
time that you worked out geography.” This plan was discussed by 
the Society, and an application made to Government; the grant 
was refused. Private subscriptions were then requested, the 
Council heading the list with £100. £1,000 having been 
raised, a formal agreement was drawn up under four heads :— 
That Consul Petherick should place two well-armed and pro- 
visioned boats at Gondokoro in November, 1861; that if Captain 
Speke did not arrive in the November of that year, Consul 
Petherick should proceed with an armed party southwards towards 
Lake Nyanza, to meet him ; that if Captain Speke arrived before 
June, 1862, Consul Petherick should assist him to make any 
explorations he might wish; and, lastly, that ‘in the event of 
Captain Speke not having arrived by that time at Gondokoro, 
Consul Petherick shall not be bound to remain beyond 1862.” 
To this agreement some instructions were appended, in which, 
after acknowledging that, with the funds raised, Petherick’s firat 
offer to remain two years to the south of Gondokoro could not be 
practicable, he is instructed to arrive at Gondokoro early in 
October, or as soon after as the rains would permit, to leave the 
boats in charge of some trustworthy person, and to proceed in the 
direction of Lake Nyanza, with a view of succouring Captain 
Speke and bringing him and his party in safety to the depdt at 
Gondokoro. ‘‘ If,” the instructions run, ‘ circumstances should 
prevent the meeting with Captain Speke’s expedition, they con- 
sider you entirely relieved from the responsibility of remaining 
yourself, or detaining the boats, longer than July, 1862, at 
Gondokoro.” 

Two points are here laid down as of primary importance ; that 
the two boats should be at Gondokoro not later than November, 
1861, and kept there till July, 1862,—and that Consul Petherick 
should himself head the expedition into the interior which was to 
start within that period to the relief of Speke and Grant. We 
will now turn to the journals of Mr. and Mrs. Petherick, and see 
how far these conditions were complied with. In April, 1861, 
Consul Petherick and his newly-married wife left England. ‘They 
were delayed, from the non-arrival of ammunition at Cairo, till 
the end of June; again at Korosko, from the difficulty of obtain- 
ing camels for crossing the desert to Berber. It was thus the 
middle of October before the Consul reached Kartoum. Here, 
“notwithstanding a severe rheumatic attack, I was not long in 
finding out and reporting to the proper quarter the enormous pro- 
portions the slave trade had assumed since my departure from 
the Soudan in 1859.” 

From Kartoum Mr. Petherick despatched, in November, two 
boats, well provisioned, and manned by forty-three soldiers, to 
Gondokoro, under the command of his chief agent, Abd-el-Majid, 
with letters for Captain Speke, and orders to leave the boats at 


Gondokoro and proceed in search of Speke and Grant to the south 
of his trading station of Wayo, or Neambara. His reasons for 
choosing this route were that ‘* Abd-il-Majid had nota sufficiently 
powerful escort to force a passage through the tribes directly south 
of Gondokoro ; but the same difficulty did not exist, I presumed, 
south of my station, where he was better known ;” that thus, 
while increasing his escort to some seventy men, he could supply 
the station with all necessaries, and ‘‘I could divide the expenses 
of his expedition, one-half to the Speke expedition and the other 
half to my trade ;” and, finally, that it was agreed between 
Captain Speke and myself that I should meet him on the west side 
of the Nile.” 

Abd-il-Majid falling sick at Wayo, deputed another agent to 
lead the party southwards, who, as may readily be imagined, 
returned (after pushing his way for about eighty-five miles 
through a half-famished and hostile region) without having seen 
any traces of Captains Speke and Grant. Abd-il-Majid then 
made a slave and cattle razzia on his own account in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gondokoro, and sailed for Kartoum. He was met 
by his employer in May, 1862, descending the river with his 
booty, and sent on in chains; but the time for the termi- 
nation of Mr. Petherick’s engagement was close at hand, there 
were no boats at Gondokoro, and he himself was still some distance 
off. 

He had remained behind till March, organizing ‘‘ an expedition, 
the most extensive belonging to a private individual that had ever 
left Kartoum,” which, on the 28th March, 1862, “ having at last 
surmounted all difficulties, started on its mission.” It consisted of 
220 men, with arms and provisions. Writing to Dr. Shaw, Mr. 
Petherick says, ‘‘My expedition now numbers seven boats ; and, 
to be independent of the negroes for transport, [ take with me 
thirty donkeys and three horses for our riding. The greatly 
troubled state of the interior calls for this unanticipated addition to 
the requirements of the expedition. Therefore, you will perceive 
that, as far as I am concerned, expense will be no object.” True, 
but he was greatly exceeding his instructions, and must have 
known that the £4,172 expended beyond the subscribed £1,000 
was expended at his own risk. 

March was too late a month for starting, and the rainy 
season, with its calms and contrary winds, set in unusually 
early ; the rise of the Nile was almost unprecedently great, the 
boats proved unseaworthy, springing leak after leak, till in May, 
and still a month’s or six weeks’ sail from Gondokoro, they had to be 
abandoned, and sent back to Kartouwm for repair. One sounder 
than the rest was stored with grain and goods and sent up to 
Gondokoro ; the others returned with the sick to Kartoum, with 
orders to refit and return with the high tide in November. Mr. 
Petherick determined himself to force a passage by land; the men 
wished to return with the boats to Kartoum, for the country was 
under water, the natives, harassed by slave raids, hostile to all 
traders, and the way unknown from Abu Kuka, where the boats 
were left, nearly up to the trading station Wayo, which they were 
to pass before reaching Gondokoro. They rebelled. It was only 
by the spirit and pluck of Mrs. Petherick, who sprang into her 
saddle and, cheering on the men, led the way into the first swamp, 
that they were induced to proceed. From this point the journey 
was one series of disasters, sickness, and suffering. The greater 
part of the stores and baggage was lost from the capsizing of 
seventeen boats by the negro boatmen, the men who guarded the 
luggage barely escaping with their lives. Corn could not be 
bought or porters hired except for payment in cattle, which 
they did not possess. The whole party were at last reduced to 
such a state of despair and destitution, that Mr. Petherick 
gave a reluctant consent to his men joining the natives among 
whom they then were in a cattle raid upon a hostile tribe. ‘Thus 
furnished with the means of paying his way, he reached his station, 
and being reinforced there, came on to Gondokoro in February, 
1863, having taken seven months instead of six weeks on the 
road, and traversed, not, as he expected, 150 miles, but 400 
miles between Abu Kuka (or Lolnun) and Gondokoro, “ attended 
by more sickness, pain, privation, and misery to all concerned 
than it ever has been my ill-fortune to have experienced.” 
At Gondokoro he found ‘‘the boat he had sent on from Abu 
Kuka, together with the refitted boats from Kartoum, and the 
Kathleen, the dahabyeh which he had left at Korosko, and which 
had not come up to Kartoum in time to join his party in the 
preceding March. 

Captains Speke and Grant had also arrived a few days pre- 
viously, but declining to recognize what Captain Speke somewhat 
hastily and ungenerously called the “ succour dodge,” they had 





accepted the help of Mr. Baker, who, owing to a false report of 
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Mr. Petherick’s death on his disastrous inland journey, had been | 


commissioned by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
to carry out their plans for succouring the exploring party. Cap- 
tain Speke was naturally indignant at not finding Mr. Petherick 
at Gondokoro. He had been already disappointed in his hopes of 
succour from him in his journey up from Lake Nyanza, during which 
he had needed it most. And now he was ready to believe that, as Mr. 
Petherick was certainly advancing to Gondokoro from one of his own 


trading stations, he had been attending all this time to his trading | 
The men in | 


interests, to the neglect of his solemn engagements. 
charge of the relief boats, when applied to, informed Captain 


Speke that he should be supplied, indeed, but on the same terms | 


as any other customer; there were no letters for Speke, no written 
instructions to confute this assertion. Mr. Petherick says he sent 
no letters because he hoped to reach long before his boats, and that 
his men quite misunderstood his instructions, which were that 


everything should be placed at the disposal of Captains Spgke and 


Grant, but that Speke would listen to no explanations, and would 
scarcely accept the very smallest amount of aid, sailing in Baker's 
boats to Kartoum, in spite of his (Petherick’s) earnest remou- 
strances. The traders assembled at Gondokoro now stirred up enmity 
against Mr. Petherick, on account, he says, of his steady opposi- 
tion, as Consul, to their dealings in slaves. His men deserted him, 
and when with his small remaining force he offered to join Baker's 
almost equally diminished one in the exploration of the Luta Nzigi, 


—__..., 


| CURRENT LITERATURE, 


| a etemneael 
The North British Review. January. (Edmonston and Douglas.) 
To supply four times a year six or seven essays of permanent Value and 
| a complete review of contemporary literature is an undertaking which 
it is no slight merit even approximately to carry out. There can ba 
little doubt that it is an advantage to be able to discuss any question of 
| social, political, or literary interest, without any reference, whether real 
or nominal, to some recent publication. We seem to see in this 
nnmber of the North British some of the benefits of a wider and legs 
restricted choice. Both the literary articles, those, namely, on “ Swift” 
and *“ Autobiographies,” are of a more than averaze excellence, The 
former is, in particular, is a very calm and judicious estimate of g 
character such as even men of a fino power of criticism in such things 
have not been able to make. The political article on “The Repentanes 
| of the Tory Party ” is smart and well yritten enough, but scarcely to the 
point. It deals with the sins of the party, rather than with their 
“repentance.” To comment on Mr. Disracli’s caroer by the light which 
is given by that gentleman’s novels is an easy and attractive task, J; 
is an inexhaustible wonder that a man who had written such things 
; should stand up as a leader, and that men who had read them should 
It is just as if the author of Hudibraus had become a great 
Puritan chief. Yet we have heard already pretty woll all that can be 
| said on the subject. What we do want to hear is what an intelligent 
| Liberal thinks about the “repentance ” itself; whether there is any 
|; place for it; whether the party can resume its true function of 


| follow him. 


** Baker's men protested that they would not move an inch in my | a wise check on the democracy of the future. We can do no mor 
company.” ‘Thoroughly disheartened, sick in body, and in danger | than mention the essays on “Tho Origin of American State Rights,” 


of his life from the machinations of the traders, Mr. Petherick 


“ Decentralization in France and Prussia,” ‘“ The History of the Land 


returned to Kartoum, to find his consulship abolished, his character | Tenure in Ireland.” That on “Babylonian and Assyrian Libraries ” is 


attacked by accusations of complicity in the slave trade, and his | 
trade severely threatened by the recent imposition of a heavy | 
werko or poll-tax,—*' so directly opposed to the stipulations of the 
International Commercial Treaty . . .. that I resolved, as soon 
as my wife’s and my own health would permit, to proceed to 
seek that redress from Her Majesty’s Government to which, as a 
British subject, 1 felt myself entitled.” Accordingly he returned 
to England in the spring of 1865. 

It is a melancholy story of failure and of loss, and it is impossible 
to help feeling that Mr. Petherick’s fate has been a hard one. 
Heavier offences have often been more lightly punished. He seems 
to us to be a sanguine man, who, grasping at the shadow of great 
possibilities, has lost the substantial credit which the simple perform- 
ance of his engagement might have brought him. He wished to do 
great things; to bead a large expedition, and bring Speke and 
Grant back in triumph, or if they returned too soon for this, then 
to open up the regions south of Gondokoro to legitimate trade. The 
ambition was an honourable one, but too much was sacrificed to 
it. He ought himself to have gone with the boats from Kartoum 
in November, 1861—the state of his health need have caused 
little, if any, delay, for before the end of that month Mrs. Pether- 
ick writes that she and her husband have resumed their morning 
rides, and in December she complaius of the vexatious delays that 
detain them still at Kartoum—have headed the southward relief 
expedition, and have seen that his engagement to leave boats at | 
Gondokoro from November, 1861, to July, 1862, was strictly ful- 
filled. Works of supererogation were not required of him; what ! 
was required was the performance of his contract, and here he 
failed. Altogether, we do not think the public will reverse the 
verdict of the Royal Geographical Society, whatever compassion 
it may feel for the woes Mrs. Petherick, like a loyal, as well as | 
a most spirited wife, so pathetically deplores. 

As a literary work, these volumes have little value; they are | 
poorly written and badly put together. ‘They add a little to | 
geographical science in the opening up of some hundreds of miles | 
of new ground on the west side of the upper White Nile, and they 
contain some rather interesting particulars of the natives of those 
new regions; but it is as Mr. Petherick’s answer to the reflections 
that have been made on his conduct with reference to the explora- 
tions of Captains Speke and Grant that they call chietly for | 
notice. Mr. Petherick would have done well to have omitted the 
concluding paragraphs of his vindicatory appendix. It is purely 
absurd to complain of the Royal Geographical Society that while 
Speke ‘‘ was sixteen months after the period appointed,” and he 
was only seven months after, they ‘ accorded unlimited praise to 
the one who had the shortest distance to perform and was the 
longest about it; while they would neither recognize the efforts 
of the other to keep his appointment, nor welcome him home.” 
No one was so unreasonable as to expect Captains Speke and Grant 
to keep true to any appointed time. Mr. Petherick was bound to 
keep true to his. 


| 





r 


| the land of democracy. 


| the Iliad. 


| proper licence. 


unquestionably interesting, though we do not pretend to be among the 
very few experts who can form a judgment on its precise value. The 
review of ‘Contemporary Literature ” contains some admirable criti- 
cism, Our only complaint is that it aims at too much. To survey 
English and Continental literature within a hundred pages or so is 
manifestly impossible. The North British probably knows its own 
public, but we should think it must have readers who will not find this 
survey of the practical utility which they expect in such pages. The 
Belles Lettres ave almost wholly unrepresented. We may take leave 
to except to the justice of one particular criticism, that on the Clarendon 
Press reading-book Z'ypical Selections. We cannot but think that in 
more than one of the authors whom the reviower mentions it was neces- 
sary to understand the word “typical” of style rather than of matter. 
A few lines can be typical of style, however large and complex the 
philosophical system of a writer; but not one volume (and a very small 
one, it will be remembered), but many, would be needed, if it were sought 
to set forth by extracts his habits of thought. Can any judgment be 
formed of these except from the whole of the works? We may select 
characteristic passages, indeed, but the impression which they will con- 
vey will possibly be false, will certainly need great modification. 

Fair Harvard ; a Story of American College Life. (New York, Putnam; 
London, Sampson Low and Co.).—This tale of “American College 
Life ” is very like the books on the same subject with which we have here 
been familiar, —books, it must be understood, of the Peter Priggins rather 
than of the Jom Brown at Oxford typo.. There is a certain satisfaction 
in finding that tho follies which are supposed to be characteristic of our 
not less fully developed in 
(‘‘ow” to be pronounced 


aristocratic Universities are, to say the least, 
{n fact “ rowing” 
“ou,” not “o”), drinking, practical joking, and the other amusements 
with which the severity of study is mitigated, seem to be followed with 
an energy which the Oxford of to-day scarcely retains. What could be 
more astonishing than the description of a foot-ball match, with which 
the book opens? It is a trifle that it should be played on the Ist af 
September, with the thermometer 8° in the shade. But we begin to stare 
when the match changes into a mé/ée. Mere is one group: —“ Seaborn, 
careless of tho ball, has made a ring around him, and challenges any 
freshman to meet him. Already four have been placed hors de combat 
by the stalwart boating man.” The chapter indeed reads like a book of 
Is this really true to fact? On the whole, the book has not 
the look of a caricature, and though the “ fellows ” talk more brilliantly 


than they would do in real life, this is no more than the novelists 


The book is a most decidedly amusing one, not wholly, 
notwithstanding the comparisons which we have made, * fast,” but with 
some intellectual interest. In this latter, however, the academical 
system seems to command but a very little share. We do not trace any- 
thing like the absorbing interest which is excited among us by the 
Oxford Class List or by the Cambridgo Tripos. One thing there is in 
strange abundance, and that is love-making. The tale begins and ends 
with the ladies. Perhaps their presence accounts for the irregular 
preference which the writer shows for the feminine gender in his 
French: “ There is something spirituelle about his face,” one young lady 
says, and another talks about her fiancee. The Latin, we ouglt to say, 
is plentiful, aptly quoted, and correct. 

Mr. G. H. ‘enables has translated, and the Rev. E. Venables bas 
edited, one of the most valuable works of Biblical criticism which have 
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ous from Germany, Bleek’s Titroduction to the Old Testament. 


e t 
ee (Bell and Daldy.)—The translation is made from the second 
German edition, published at Berlin in 1865, under the care of Adolph 
Kamphausen. Bleek’s qualifications for the task were, it is well 


known, of the very highest order. He ws thoroughly versed in the 
Semitic languages, and he had studied with characteristic German 
industry all accessible authorities bearing on the subject. All readers 

will appreciate the candour and impartiality with which he weighs the 
arguments for either side of the questions which he discusses, and the 
temper and moderation which he displays. For most English students 
he will have a further recommendation in the generally conservative 
character of his criticism. He is orthodox, not indeed according to the 
orthodoxy of such men as Mr. Burgon, but judged by the German 
standard. He pulls to pieces and reconstructs after the fashion of 
his countrymen, and does it with a self-reliance which neither our taste 
nor our judgment approves ; but he stops very far short of the excesses 
into which many critics have hurried. Those who believe their faith to 
be involved in the tradition of verbal inspiration should avoid his book. 
Wiser students will find it a treasury of knowledge. 


The Poets of Greece. By Edwin Arnold, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)— 
To deal satisfactorily with sixty and more poets in about thrice as many 
loosely printed pages is indeed a task which exceeds mortal powers, 
and which therefore Mr. Arnold does not accomplish. If he had given 
us instead his views about some six or seven he would have made a 
much better, and what the “eminent firm” which invited him to 
write would probably value still more, a more readable book. Scholars 
are not likely to go to this volume, and who save scholars care for such 
names as Stasinus, Arctinus, Hipponax, Mesomedes, Lasus, &.? No 
inconsiderable part of the work is necessarily nothing more than a 
réchauffé of the information to be found in classical dictionaries. And 
there are other parts where Mr. Arno! is obviously not at home. The 
article “ Pindar,” for instance, is very poor and inadequate, and yet Pindar 
deserves a careful notice, especially because ho displays in a greater 
degree than any ancient writer some of the characteristics of modern 
poetry. What can possibly be Mr. Arnold’s meaning when he says, “ As for 
rhythm, the music of these renowned triumphal chants, let it be frankly 
said that there is none at all, at least for modern eyesand ears"? Metre, 
indeed, though the exact correspondence of the strophe and antistrophe 
may well be called by the name, there is not ; but who can fail to see 
the “rhythm and music"? It is positively shocking to find these mag- 
nificent lines compared to “the stanzas of Mr. Walt Whitman.” This 
is the more to be regretted, because Mr. Arcold, when he kuows his 
subject, can write with much grace and true feeling for poetry, and he 
hasa very decided gift for translating. His versions of Theocritus, for 
instance, are very spirited, though why he should devote eleven out of 
sixteen pages to the ‘ Pharmakeutria,” to the exclusion of such exquisite 
poems as “ ‘I'he Summer Walk ” and “ Polyphemus,” and a piece so cha- 
racteristic of Greek life as “ The Syracuse Women” we cannot understand, 
except we suppose he had the version ready. 


Theocritus Translated into English Verse. By OC. S. Calverley. 
(Deighton and Bell, Bell and Daldy.)—We owe Mr. Calverley an 
apology for having left his very elegant volume of translations un- 
noticed so long, and for noticing it now in less detail than it deserves. 
He unites in no common degree the qualifications of a mastery over the 
text of his author and of skill in versification. We cannot, indeed, 
say that he invariably shows to advantage in comparison with those who 
have gone over the same ground before him. We have seen, for instance, 
Idyll xv., ‘‘ The Two Ladies of Syracuse,” better done. We doubt, indeed, 
whether we could be easily pleased after seeing Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
prose version. Mr. Calverley does not here, we think, choose his metre 
happily ; his slipshod blank verse has nothing to recommend it. And 
surely the lino “ Women know all—how Adam married Eve,” is a strange 
incongruity. In a paraphrase it would do well enough, but in a transla- 
tion, where all the scenery is preserved, it is inadmissible. But it is not 
fair, if we can say but little of the book, to dwell on faults. On the 
whole, it is very successful, as good a thing in translation as we have seen 
foralong time. The reader may judge what blank verse Mr. Calver- 
ley can write—he uses other motres also according to his subject—and 
how faithful to his original he can be, from this extract from Idyll xi., 
“The Giant’s Wooing :”— 


“ White Galatea, why disdain thy love ? 
White as a press'd cheese, delicate as the lamb, 
Wild as the heifer, soft as summer grapes! 
If sweet sleep chain me, here thou walk'st at large, 
If sweet sleep loose me, straightway thou art gone, 
Scared like a sheep that sees the gray wolf near. 
I loved thee, maiden, when thou cam'st long since, 
To pluck the hyacinth-blossom on the fell, 
Thou and my mother, piloted by me. 
I saw, I see thee still, from that day forth, 
For ever; but ‘tis nought, ay, nought, to thee, 
I know, sweet maiden, why thou art so coy: 
Shaggy and huge, a single eyebrow spans 
From ear to ear my forehead, whence one eye 
Gleams, and an o’erbroad nostril tops my lip. 
Yet I, this monster, feed a thousand sheep 
That yield me sweetest draughts at milking-tide ; 
In summer, autumn, or mid-winter, still 
Fails not my cheese ; my milk-pail aye o'erflows. 
Then I can pipe as ne'er did Giant yet, 
Singing our loves—ours, honey, thine and mine— 
At dead of night; I rear eleven hinds 
(Each with her fawn) and bear cubs four, for thee. 
4 come to me—thou shalt not rue the day— 
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And let the mad seas beat against the shore! 

‘Twere sweet to haunt my cave the livelong night : 
Laurel, and cypress tall, and ivy dun, 

And vines of sumptuous fruitage, all are there 

And a cold spring that pine-clad Etna flings, 

Down from the white snow's midst, a draught for go is! 
Who would not change for this the Ocean waves?’ 

Journal of a Visit to Egypt, &c. By the Hon. Mrs. William Grey. 
(Smith and Elder.)—Here is another book about the Royal tour in the 
East, and, in a way, more to the purpose. Mrs. Grey, being lady-in- 
waiting to the Princess of Wales, was very near the rose indeed, whereas 
Dr. Russell was only, so to speak, on the other side of the garden. This 
Journa/ too, has the advantage of having been evidently written with- 
out any further idea than that of amusing the authoress and her friends. 
It is perfectly simple and unaffected. We might not care, perhaps, so 
much to read it if it concerned the dealings of ordinary persons, but 
Princes and Princesses are not ordinary persons. Might not even 
a philosopher wait—say five minutes—to see them pass, when ho 
certainly would not wait a second to see Mr. or Mrs. Brown, 
who might be quite as clever or good-looking? And if any 
one wants a more serious justification for reading this volume, he can 
find it. Mrs. Grey, from her position, saw as much as could be seen of 
the vie intime of the Courts of Constantinople and Cairo, and her ex- 
periences are not uninstructive. She seems to have been equally 
impressed with their profusion and their scantily concealed barbarism. 
The Viceroy, for instance, accommodated his guests with Ledsteads of 
solid silver, (bow many Egyptian bonds, wo wonder, did each repre- 
sent ?) and with pipes set with diamonds. But if we are to judge from 
other experiences, luxury, to borrow the Sultan's sage lan- 

Is not the Viceroy's idea 
to improve, the ideas and 


the traveller's 
guage, has certainly come before civilization. 
of “doing all he can to change, or rather 
" which Mrs. Grey seems to approve, rather a strange 
“He allows them to go to 


habits about ladies, 
one, beginning in fact at the wrong end? 
the play and the cireus in their /oges grilices, and to drive avout with 
the thinnest veil over the face.” Perhaps it would be better to teach 
them something first, and ¢/en to let them loose. 
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residence in any part of the world. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 
between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


LOANS are granted on Life Interests or Reversions. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


I L DENMAN, 


20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW., 


NVITES attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, which have received the highest approval of English 
connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. Their chief merits are, that being perfectly 
fermented, they are wholesome ; that being the strongest of natural wines they require no added alcohol, but are indeed 
admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing; that they are beverages and not drams; that they 
much more rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they have not to disengage any added alcohol; ina 
word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. None who once take to them ever go back 
to the old-fashioned fluids Port and Sherry, miscalled wines, which Englishmen only can be persuaded to consume, and which 
the Spaniard and Portuguese only prepare for our barbarian tastes, and do not themselves dream of partaking. 










Per doz. Per doz. 
AMBROSIA (Wurte), Rich Dessert Wine .......... seseeeeeeeeee308 | PATRAS (Rep and Wuire), Burgundy and Hock character 16s, 20s, 24s 
pnt Lage raged rt ~~ sosescecsssseee 2s, = so ST. ELIE (Wurre), Amontillado character.......00++ seveeeee0288, 368, 488 

JS (WmTe), Sweet Dessert Wine......... seseeeeee08, 728, 843, 963 | cane Spee : i ee 9 
KEPHISIA (Rep and Warre), Claret and Chablis character 208, 248, 30s | paiaees ae tg em se ea eases sae oe : 
LAC CHRISTI (Rep), Sweet Sacramental Wine ...........s0eeeeeeeeeee 488 HI A ( HITE), Madeira character ..... peaticiees sonconesessemuny Were 
MONT HYMET (Rep and Wuire), Claret and Sauterne VISANTO (Ware), very Rich Dessert Wine .........sssseseeeseesseeneneedQ8 
CURENCOE sicccccnesccssenssectevssanessvdsvecenn copsnceseesssessevsevenssel ly SUM Sample Cases made up as desired. 


TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 
Cross Cheques, “ National Bank.” —Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post-Ofjice. 


| ~ o- 
SHERRIE S. I£75 OOO READY to be 
No 1,—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 24s. ( oe ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


» 8.—Sound Dinner Shorry......(Dry or rich). of FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES. 
» 5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... : : ; - - ad 

Address, with particulars, to Mr. HALL, Mortgage | wires, and without extractions, upon the principle of 

t. O. LAZENBY. Broker, 32 New Broad street, E.C. self-adhesion, painless and perfect. Guaranteed, or n0 

90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. — $$ ___—_—_—_— charge made. Sets, £2; stoppings, 2s 6d; the same 

: IGESTION PROM OT ED | moderate fixed charges throughout. Their treatise on 

_— and BLACKWELL’S 


->EPSINE.—Prepare > MORSON, 1 | the Teeth for two stamps. Consultation free. 
PREPARED SOUPS. . ee pete Se “ge 13 Tichborne street, W., Regent Quadrant; and 4 





rNEETH, V.R., 5s each.—ESKELL and 

SONS’ Improvements in the Construction of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH enable them to make and fit 
in from one to a set in a few hours without springs or 











recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 





In pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. | Bottles and Boxes from 2s, by ail Pharmaceutical Woburn place, Russell square, W.C. Note their addres 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- | Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON aa a “er eer TIO N- 
tawny, Hare, &c.,&c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian | and SON, 124 Southampton row, Russell square, NDiIGsE Ss5 aye 


Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 


London. “ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
Sap SACRA LOE SS 2p ne RD SEPP EEDS —— | feel ita duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. | the great benefit [have derived from taking Nortons 
I The Medical Profession for Thirty Years haye | Camomile Pills. Fora length of yore I ey | 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best cructating pain pote none gon an A... pA. 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- stomach, having triec 7 2 oe ki core bottles 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | deriving any pene at all, but after ta we agenda 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | Of your valuable Pills I was quite eee fo = bene 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. a 4 wg ol a eye ee aon gentle- 
ose W ay 8 8 Y oo; . 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond ion, OUR truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout | yoRTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS.” 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all | the world. — 
XYGENATED WATER for 


bottles and labels. | we ra aa INF , 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | |S ig abd A Y S OIN I MES r aie INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. | . ,There can be little safety for sufferers who | ¢:y'the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, add 
—— | Bourse, in the vain hope of their self-emendment; such | ‘0.the,vital element it contains, may put roses oa 88 
TrID a ae Pil y | Course, J ope oO eir sell-amendment ; -hee srwise help to regain health. 

RTIF ICI AL ADAMANTEAN | carelessness will certainly lead to disappointment, if it pale cheek or penne ae Ms " uf ee 
oe TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, of 25! fail to end in death. Whenever disease attacks the aboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
Hanover square, has invented the method of fixing | human body, it should be promptly and vigorously met Te uae ’ . 
2 q od o' Ps a dy, it sho e | ptly anc ously me ce RES of Asthma, Coughs, and Diseases 











teeth by atmospheric pressure, that to remove would be | by remedial measures, of which for external ailments ane 
impossible except at the will of the wearer. Fixed | this Ointment stands supreme. Bad legs, ulcerations, of the Chest by Dr. LOCOCK’S W AF ERS.— 
without the shghtest pain or removal of stumps. A set | abscesses, piles, and fistulas can be conveniently treated | From G. M. Tweddell, F.R.S.N.A. and F.S.AS. 
of teeth £5; single tooth,5s; Mr. F. Eskell’s new | and radically removed by this unguent, applied as | “Stokesley, York, Feb. 8, 1869.—I have always foun 

works on the teeth: “Scientific and Painless Dentis- | directed in its accompanying covering. Every mother, | them to give immediate relief to myself, my wife, hi 

try,” being a popular exposition of the dentistry of the | nurse, or sick visitor, by the attentive study of | children, in difficulty of breathing, coughs, and other 
present age, sent post free 12 stamps; also “The New | Holloway’'s “ Instructions,” can frequently arrest out- | affections of the lungs, and witnessed their good effects 
System of Dentistry,” eighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- | ward diseases before they have assailed the constitution | on my friends (some of whom were asthmatical).’"— 
sultations free. and become virulent or chronic. Price 1s 14d per box. Sold by all Druggists. 








STEW ARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS. from 7s 6d to £30. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free—406 and 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL. 
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BROWN 


BROWN 


AND POLSON’S CORN 
IS GENUINE. 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


AND POLSON’S. 


FLOUR 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 





ENSON’S COMBINE ALL 
EYLESS H Silver, £5 
WarcHes 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Gold, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 


5s, £8 88, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 


See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London. 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 

Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 

Broad street.—Established 1807. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
nisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 103, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
.,, youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES of the 
RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. For relaxed 
throat. In bottles, 2s. 


, P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 
Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 








BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000. 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


> OD RIGUES'’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNeR, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
aud Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 
LS ig ts SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 





277 OXFORD STREET, Londen. 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





I EDGES and BUTLER, 155 Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application, Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret.,.at Lis, 18s, 20s, 
Sherry ... 24s, 30s, 
Champagne 36s, 42s, 


24s, 39s, 363, to 84s ner doz. 
36s, 423, 43s, to 60s ,,,, 
48s, 603, 663, to 78s ,, ,, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


" A ANDALUZ A”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Sante 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C 


Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and 5is 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, — casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
I VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s,—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 


G* RIEL’S CELEBRATED 











PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
AUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 

Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. | 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful, and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
andas firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. — 
A meuth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 








sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 











A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Stra 
should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. What it buckles up, it locks up. Before you buy a Portmanteau 
or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 


BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Just published, in post 8vo, price 3s, cloth. 
HE ATHANASIAN CREED and MODERN THOUGHT. 
By the Rey. THoMAS MurRAY GORMAN, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 4 


~ ‘The IRISH LAND QUESTION. 








London: 





Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
— LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY STATED 
ANSWERED. By JOHN GEORGE MACCARTHY, of Cork. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co.,, Paternoster row. 
Price 6d unstamped, 7d stamped. 
HE GRAPHIC for FEBRUARY 12 will contain the following 
Engravings by the most Eminent Artists;—Portrait of the Speaker of the 
House of Coummons—Portrait of the Bishop of Manchester—Telegraph Instructions 
in the General Post Office—St. Valentine's Day, Two-Page Illustration— Waiting for 
a Shot—Kabyle Orange-Sellers in Algeria—Coursing—Portrait of the late Admiral 
Seymour—Sir Charles W. Dilke, M.P.—Portrait of Dr. Livingstone—Plan of Dr. 
Livingstone’s Route—The Countess of Derwentwater—Dilston Castle, &e., &e. 
The GRAPHIC Parts L. and IL. now ready, price 
2s 6d each. 
The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, for holding loose numbers, price 2s 6d, can be 
obtained at the office, 190 Strand, W.C. 


and | rE VISIBLE 














By M. J. Ropes, M.A. 





rPuE 





By FREDERIC SEEBOUM. 





is also published in parts. 
arrival of ERASMUs. 


i 


BRITISH NEUTRALITY. 


Nearly ready for publication, in 1 vol. 8vyo 


HISTORICAL 
{\ GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


ACCOUNT of the NEUTRALITY g 


By Mov NTAGUR 


BERNARD, M.A., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row, 


Sa PP a PR THE ee 
Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 
I I 


UNITY of the CATHOLIC CHURCY 


MAINTAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE THEORIES; with an Explanation of 


] 


Certain Passages in Ecclesiastical History erroneously Appealed to in their Support, 


Dedicated by permission to the Right Rey, William Del 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork. any, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 





Ne eee 


A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
OXFORD 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work 
The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. c 

*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of COLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 


REFORMERS—JONN COLE? 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Sixpence Monthly. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


T H &E A R G@ O §S_ Y. 


Now ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of the ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 





CONTENTS. 
1. BESSY RANE. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 3. HARDLY WORTH TELLING. By Johnny 
Chap. 4. Alone with the Naked Truth, Ludiow. 
” 5. Retrospect. t. The CHILDREN'S ANGELS. 


HOW a FAIRY TALE ENDED. 
3 OLIVER HATCH. 


6. Looking at the Funeral. | 
{ 


2, CONCERNING a DAY'S JOURNEY. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 


|King’s, Thread 
iLilvy, & Beaded 
Patterns. 








Fiddle 


SPOONS and FORKS. Pattern. 


TABLE KNIVES. |< 
Best steel secured to Lyory Handles.| = 





Carvers. 
| 
























ovsreceseses per doz.|108|13s 16s} 248 |; 50s 
Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at perdoz 17s/13s| 6s 0d : Forks ,, 218)\275 388) 40s | 54s 
» ivory, square, fullsize ,, 20s/15s| 7s 0d » [278,368 488' 543 | 70s 
” a eee ee ” | 1 tas on SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
oun Andies, § ‘ons o s!/22s 8 6 7 Er ~ x 
se = ties ; “| CAKE BASK 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, Cbs. 





FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 
a or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 

5s, 20s, 25s, 353, 40s, 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory | ever inyer 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s. | yanufact 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. | hill; and 7 

Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 

London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. Sheflield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 48s, 60s, 80s. 
GREAT NOVELTY.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S BREAK- 
FAST or LUNCHEON DISH. The most complete 
“l. Address for full particulars to the 
MAPPIN and WEBB, 71 and 72 Corn- 
77, and 78 Oxtord street, London. 








5 | . 
* 9s Od | TEA and COFFE! 
| 


























Pilot cloths, 25s, 42 
2s, 528 6d, and 63s; beaver 
treble milled cloth for dri 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, | 
» BURLINGTON Ss The EXHIBITION | 
of PICTUIL RS, with a selection | 52s 6d; Melton cloth 


at J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS for 
e GENTLEMEN 










$28, 633; 





from the works of Charles R. Leslie, R.A., and Clark- | cloth, 31s 6d, 
son Stanfleld, R.A., is now open. Admission (from 9 | 105s, 115s 6d; real fur seal, lined silk, 26 guineas; fur 
a.m. till « <), 1s, catalogue, 6d; season tickets, *‘ not | beaver, lined silk, 84s; quilted, 126s. 

3 | 





erable.” op . > on tf 2 
transferable, Trousers for dress, 28s, 35s; for walking, 14s to 30s. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


TD! DLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, — GENERAL 

t-( OLOUR DRAWINGS. The Sixth Annual 

Ex 1is open daily from 10 till 6. Admittance, 

1s; ¢ rue 6d. GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 


~ HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. : 
T H. oc 8 & & 
156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Ifats and Caps, Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


RAGRANT SOAP.— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


IELD'S PURE ‘SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agi nts. They are the only remedies yet 


Dress coats, 52s 6d, 633; frock coats, 63s to 84s; 
morning coats, from 42s to 65s, 

Real fur seal waistcoats, lined satin cloth, 52s 6d; 
xX B IN P : ‘ : +2 . 
EXHIBITION of ditto, lined with quilted silk, 63s, 






WATE 


Outfits for all parts of the world, completed on 






the shortest notice. 





abroidered Cloth Suit, with Appointmen'S 
) 53; Deputy-Lieutenant’s, ditto, £36. 


The 


complete 


YT J. NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in 
'H. 








WINTER DRESS for BOYS. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from... 
Morning Suits, from.,. 
Evening Dress Suits, 7 
Highland Suits, from .........+6+. eee Sls Gd. 

FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS :—Four years of 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s; eight years, 18s 6d; ten 
years, 20s; twelve years, 21s 6d; fourteen years, 23s; 
sixteen years, 24s 6d, &c. 

MILLED MELTON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER- 
COATS :—Four years of age, 22s 6d; six years, 24s 6d; 
eight years, 26s 6d; ten years, 28s 6d; twelve years, 
30s 6d; fourteen years, 32s 6d; sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, HOSIERY, &c., 
suitable for cach dress. 


QUERY ANTS LIVERIES.—The best, at 
h moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 
and milled Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly waterproof, 
for grooms and coachmen. 


. 21s 0d. 
25s Od. 






















at J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. .....000... < 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 


























known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and | 

prevent rausea when taking it, while they alse | (22 Cornhill, E.C. 

efficient! } ply the place of the oil when the stomach | 10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
cannot toleraie it. These facts are now attested by the | BRANCHES ...... ~ 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts (39 New street, Birmingham. 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. | In each department for every article one fixed and 


moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gur- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


nd MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
iists.—NOTE.—Savory and Moore’s name 
rk on each bottle, 


SAVORY 
and all Ch 
and trade m 


\ GRADUATE of LONDON, resident 
r=. % in the South of England, receives SIX PRIVATE 
PUPILS. Prospectus on application to the Rey 
BoktoN Brown, B.A., Romsey. References; Rey 
’. W. Gotch, LL.D., Bristol; “J. Russell Reynolds, 


MD., 38 Grosvenor street, London, W 





To PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
LADY, residing in a salubrious neigh- 
4X bourhood in Westmoreland, is desirous of 
receiving into her home a YOUNG LADY to whom 
pure air and a quict home is a necessity. 
Address given by Mr. J. SCOTT, Principal of Wood. 


ville School, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


\ R. Rt. THOMPSON, Graduate of 
i the London and Edinburgh Universites, receives 
a Small Number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN 4g 
BOARDERS, who may be Educated in his House or 
attend Classes at the University. TWO VACANCIES 
in APRIL. 

12 RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


(uEEN'S COLLEGE, 43 and 
a 4) 





Harley street, W. 

The LATIN PROFESSORSHIP at this College is 
now VACANT by the resignation of Professor Lon- 
dale. Applications from Graduates, accompanied 
by Testimonials, will be received up to Saturday, the 
26th inst. Particulars may be obtained from Miss 
Milward, at the Cullege Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A,, Dean. 


NIVERSITY MEN are invited to 

send brief Specimens of their power as Article 

Writers on Social Subjects They,must display scientific 

reading, and a bias dispassionate; free from trade- 

union adherence to any privileged profession. Terms 
decidedly satisfactory to clever men. 

CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland street, Straad 


\ ASONIC ARCHEOLOGICAL 
1 SOCLETY.—The next Meeting will be held at 
Freemason’s Hall, on Friday, 18th of February, when 
a Paper will be read by Br. I. H. Younghusband, oa 
an Ancient Masonic MS. Brethren in the craft are 
respectfully invited to attend. Members are reminded 
that Subscriptions for the ensuing Session are now due. 

HYDE PULLEN, ’ 

W. T. MARCHANT, Hoa. Secs. 

106 Great Russell street, Bloomsbury. 


NA HONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
A 











To secure the Education of every Child in the 
Kingdom. A Public Meeting will be held in ST. 
JAMES'S HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, 17th 
February, inst., Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart. MP., 
} man of the London Branch of the League, in the 
Supported by :— 
George Dixon, Esq., M.P. 
Sir H. Hoare, Bart., M.P. 
H. 8S. Wintcrbotham, Esq., 

MP. 





Rev. S. Hansard, 

Rev. J. G. Rogers, BA. 
Professor Leone Levi. 
W. R. Grove, Esq, QC, 


| Mr. Serjeant Simon, MP. 


W. Morrison, Esq., M.P. 
Professor Faweett, M.P. 
A. J. Mundella, Esq., M.P. 
Vernon Harcourt, Esq., . 

M.P. James Beal, Esq. 

L. J. Parry, Esq., M.P. George Odger, Esq. 

Doors open at 7.30, commencing at 8 precisely. 

A petition to Parliament in favour of the views of the 
League is open for signature at the Offizes of the 
Leugue, 24 Suffolk street, Pall Mall East. 

HERBERT FRY, 
Hon. Secretary to London Branch of the League. 


71a 
\ ARRIAGE LAW REFORM 
1 ASSOCIATION. Instituted for the exclusive 
Object of Promoting the Passing of an Act to render 
lawful Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. 
Persons desirous of co-operating with the Committee 
are requested to communicate with the Secretary, at 
No. 21 Parliament street, where the publications of the 
Association may be procured andall necessary informs 
tion will be afforded. 

JOSEPH STANSBURY, Hon. See. 

No. 21 Parliament street, S.W., London. 


—— 

TNRIVALLED and COMBINED 
ENTERTALNMENTS.—Professor Pepper's Lec- 
ture on a Shocking Jar and the immense Leyden 
Battery—Christmas and its Customs. by Mr. King, wita 
beautiful [llustrations—Dagwar, the Indian Juggler 
Last week of Messrs. Wardroper's Entertainment; 
The Mysteries of Udolpho: The Ghost Ilusion 
perfected. Three emanating from one. Ghosts ps 
numerable ! — T Maximilian Re — Stokes 02 
Memory — The American Organ daily — iam 
Napoii’s Mechanical Pictures —The ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNICS change for ls, 


F.R.S. 
| Edmund Beales, Esq., MA. 
Mr. Serjeant Parry. 
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EYLON COMPANY, 


KEW SERIES of DEBENTURES, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. (payable half-yearly), redeemable by 
‘Annual Drawings. } , 2 

The Directors are now prepared to receive applica- 
ng for the issue for this year, which will not exceed 
1.000 being a part of the sum mentioned below as 
~ which the total issue is restricted. 

e Assets of the Company consist of :— ; ; 
jst. The uncalled Capital actually subscribed, which 
tg at present to £421,450 (and to this amount the 

Debentures to be issued by the Company are rest ricted 
prthe Resolution of a General Meeting, passed in pur- 

cance of the Articles of Association). 

— The paid-up Capital and other assets of the 

any, which have been invested in Real Property 
in the Islands of Ceylon and Mauritius, producing an 
cern? income of upwards of £69,000. 

The existing Debentures of this Company have been 
jssued for various periods from one to eleven years, 
pearing interest at different rates from 5 to 6 per cent., 
and the Directors being desirous of regulating the times 
and equalizing the amounts of the periodical repay- 
ments, are now prepared to grant Debentures to replace 
those of the existing issue, as the latter fall due, on the 

ing terms :— 

tape Debentures will be granted in sums of £100 and 
will be made payable to bearer, or order, or will bo 
registered in the books of the Company, and made 
transferable by deed, in the usual manner, at the option 
of the holder, and Coupons for interest at 5 per 
cent, payable to bearer half-yearly, on ist September 
and let March, will be attached: or if the Debentures 
are registered, the holder may, at his option, have 
jaterest paid by cheque. ‘ 

64 per cent. of these Debentures will he drawn for 

yment at par annually, commencing on the first day 
of March, 1871, and the whole of the present issue will 
be paid off within fifteen years, 

Tenders not below £2 for every £100 will he received 
for these Debentures up to Tuesday, the 22nd day of 
February, 1870, accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
cent. on the amount tendered for. 

Allotments will be made on the 23rd day of February, 
1870, and all deposits will be returned to those whose 
Tenders are notaccepted. If the Tenders at an approved 
rate exceed the amount to be allotted, a pro raid distri- 
bution will be made. 

The balance of Tender is to be paid within one week 
from the date of allotment, and in default the deposit 
to be absolutely forfeited. 

Scrip Receipts will be given, to be exchanged for 
Debentures as soon as possible. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, London, 

1lth February, 1870. 


\ ONTE CHRISTO CATTLE 
1 STATION, Curtis Island, Queensland. 

This eligible property, consisting of a well-grassed 
and watered cattle run of eighty-eight square miles, 
with pre-emptive right to purchase of 2,137 acres, 
dwelling-house, offices, stockyards, &c., newly erected, 
and comprising all modern improvements, with a well 
selected mob of cattle —will be sold by auction at 
Sydney, New South Wales, in the month of June next, 
unless previously disposed of by private contract. This 
station offers a most eligible opportunity for realizing a 
fortune in a few years.—For plan and further parti- 
culars apply to Messrs. WESTALL and ROBERTS, 7 
leadenhal! street, London, E.C. 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Cu1eF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRaNcH OrFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2.750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 


LIMITED. 











paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 


street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
bill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free), 
The Februnsy Number now ready, 

Contains all the be st-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide. 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


pes 

[ Soon. 
N? tTHWARD to BABYLON. 
a 


(March 3. 


+ cece KENT. 
[Poems in the press. 
MS" “TOE GRANGE. 
a (/n preparation, 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland street. 
People’s Edition, price Is, now ready. 
i= APPROPRIATION of the RATL- 
WAYS bythe STATE. A Popular Statement. 
By Artuur JOHN WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
“ Very clearly puts forth all that can be said in favour 
of his view of the question.”—Railway News. 
CASSELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, London. 


Nearly ready. 
_ GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
JoHN HeENrY NEWMAN, D.D. 
London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street. 
and 63 Paternoster row. 


By 


The BRITISH IRON-CLAD NAVY. 
Now ready, with [lustrations, 8vo, 12s. 
UR IRON-CLAD SHIPS; their 
Qualities, Performances, and Cost, including 
Chapters on Turret-Ships, Iron-clad Rams, &e. By E. 
J. Reep, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
By the same Author. 
SHIPBUILDING in [RON and STEEL; 
kh a Practical Treatise. giving full details of Con- 
struction, Processes of Manufacture, and Building 
Arrangements ; with Results and Experiments on Tron 
and Steel, &c., &e. With 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 
Svo, 30s. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street, Pnblisher to the 
Admiralty. 


r WE ACA DEM Y, 
_ No.5. A Monthly Record of Literature, Learn- 
ing, Science, and Art. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 5. 


1. LADY EASTLAKE’S LIFE of GIBSON. By F. T. 
Palgrave. 

2. JANE AUSTEN. By H. Lawrenny. 

3. Mrs. HEATON'’S and Mr. SCOTI"S ALBERT 
DURER. By J. A. Symonds. 

4, COQUEREL on REMBRANDT and MICHEL 


By R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
EARTHLY PARADISE. 


ANGELO. 
MORRIS'S 
Simeox. 
Mrs. PALLISER’S BRITTANY. By R. W. Church. 
DOCTRINE of DEVELOPMENT inthe BIBLE and 
the CHURCH. By H. N. Oxenham. 
. ALEXANDRE’S ORACULA SIBYLLINA, By A. 
Hilgenfeld. 
9. The AXIOMS of GEOMETRY. By IH. Hemholtz. 
10, PEARSON'S HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND. 
By J. R. Green. 
. COBBE'S HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS, By 
Cc. W. Boase. 
2. HOSACK’S MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. By G. 
Waring. 
3. CHANGES in the LAW UNDER the COMMON- 
WEALTH By C. W. Boase. 
. BLEEK’S ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. By Theodor 
Benfey. 
. The PARABLES of BUDDHAGOSITA (ROGERS 
and MAX MULLER). By E. B. Cowell, 
WORDSWORTH on the HISTORY of LATIN 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. By W. 
Wagner. 


By G, A. 


o 


aad 


x 


- ° > = 


— 
o 





oo 


16. 


17. NEUBAUERS COMMENTATIONES EPIGRA- 
PHIC.. By E. L. Hicks. 
18. FOUR GREEK LETTERS of FREDERICK II. By 


W. Wagner. 
JOHN MvurrAY, Albemarle street. 


CHURCH REFORM. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 194 pp., with full Notes and 
Introduction, extra cloth, 2s 6d, 
CHURCH REFORM PAPERS. By 
the Rev. J. C. RyLe, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 
Vicar of Stradbroke, and Rural Dean of Hoxue, 


Suffolk. 
CONDENSED SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS ABOUT CHURCE 
REFORM. 
1, Our DIOCESES and BISHOPS. 
2. CONVOCATION. 
3. CATHREDRAL REFORM, 
4. The PUBLIC WORSHIP and RELIGIOUS SER- 


VICES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
The MINISTERIAL OFFICE as it EXISTS now 
in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
. The POSITION of the LAITY. 
. PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS, 
The Seven Letters in a cheap form, 8d, sewed, or for 
distribution at 50s per hundred, for which direct appli- 
cation must be made to the Publishers. 


ao 


aa 


By the same Author. 


EXPOSITORY THOUGHTS on the 
GOSPEL of ST.JOHN. Vol. Il. By the Rev. J. 
C. Rye, B.A., designed especially for Family and 
Private Reading. With the Text and copious Notes. 
6s 6d. 
The Concluding Volume (ITI.) will be commenced in 
March, aud continued monthly. 
Also New Editions of 
EXPOSITORY THOUGHTS on the 
GOSPELS. Designed especially for Family and 
Private Reading, with the Text complete. 
ST. MATTHEW. Complete in 1 vol., 6s, extra cloth. 
ST. MARK. Uniform with the above 5s. 
ST. LUKE. Vol. L, 5s 6d. 
ST. LUKE. Vol. IL. 7s. 
ST. JOHN. Vol. L, 6s 6d. 
This work is also kept in half-morocco, at an excess 
of 3s per volume; in extra half-morocco binding, at 
4s 6d; or whole Tarkey morveco, és per volume, 


The STORY of MADAME THERESLE 
the CANTINIERE: or, the French Army in ‘92. 
Translated from the work of M. M. Erekmann- 
Chatrian. By Two Sisters. With an Introduction 
and edited by the Rey. J. C. Rytx, B.A., Vicar of 
Stradbroke, Suffolk. Crown 8vo., illustrated with 
nineteen full-page Engravings, 3s 6d. 

London: W1LLt1AM Hunt and Co., 23 Holles street, W* 





New Edition, corrected throughout, in 1 vol. royal 8yo, 
price 33s. 

VIR BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE 
h and BARONETAGE Thirty-second Edition for 
1870. The only complete book of the kind extant. 

HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, Bookseller to Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


The IRISH LAND QUESTION, 
Just published, price Is, by post 1s 2d. 
Wheres TENANT-RIGHT for IRE- 
LAND, or Notes upon Notes taken during a 
Visit to Ireland in 1868. By Ropert Russev., Author 
of “ North America, its Agriculture and Climate.” 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


pe ART of POETRY of HORACE; 





the Latin Text and New Translations in Prose 
and Verse. By DANreL Bacor, D.D., Dean of Dromore. 
Price 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 
London. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOK on HEALTH. 
128 pages, 21 Illustrations, cloth, price 6d. 
rTMHE BODY and ITS HEALTH: a 
Book for Primary Schools. By E.. D. Mapo- 
THER, M.D., Professor of Physiology, Royal College of 
Surgeons. 
Dublin: FALcoNner. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. Edinburgh: MENZtEs. 


Edinburgh and 





NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
YUNDAY MORNING, 
i’ consisting of Original Articles characterized 
of Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful, Royal 8vo, toned paper, hundsomely 
printed, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


VHINA.—The EUROPEAN MAIL, 
First Number, will be published on Thursday, in 
time for the French Packet vid Marseilles. 





APAN.—The First Number of the 
ey} EUROPEAN MAIL will be published on Thursday, 
to catch the French Mail vid Marseilles. 





(Ps at SINGAPORE, JAVA, and 
the FAR EAST generally. The First Number 
of the EUROPEAN MALL will be published on 17th 
February. 
\ AURITIUS.—The EUROPEAN 
A MAIL of 17th February will contain a budget of 
interesting news. 

Office of the EUROPEAN MAIL, Colonial Buildings, 
Cannon street, E.C. 





Number, will be published on Friday, 18th. 

The EUROPEAN MALL for india on 18th February. 

SWEETHEART for ONE 

P SHILLING.—RIMMEL'S new Perfumed 

Valentines, Sweetheart—Floral—Girl of the Period— 

Shakespearian—Medieval—Sachet—Valentine Gloves, 

all ls, by post for 14 stamps; also many others from 
6d to £10 10s. Lis on application, 




















RIMMEL, 96 Strand, 128 Regent street, and 24 Cornhill. 





Just published, price 2s, by post, 28 2d. 
EPORT on TRAMWAYS in the 
W METROPOLIS. By Wit11aM Boorn Scort, 
C.E., Chief Surveyor to the Vestry of St. Pancras, &, 
London: VACHER and Sons, 29 Parliament street; 
H. Mircuener, Eversholt street, Oakley square, N.W. 


The LAW of NATURALIZATION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 5s, 

N ATIONALITY ; or, the Law relating 
I to Subjects and Aliens, considered with a View 
to Future Legislation. By the Right Hon. Sir ALex. 
CocksuRN, Lord Chief Justice of England. 

WiiuiamM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and ali 
Booksellers. 





Second (complete) Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
12s 6d. 


NX PENCER’S THINGS NEW and OLD ; 
kK.) or,a STOREHOUSE of SIMILES, SENTENCES, 
APOPHTHEGMS, ADAGES, APA- 
LOGUES, Divine, Moral, Political, &c.. with their 
several applications. Collected and observed from the 
Writings and Sayings of the Learned in all Ages. By 
JOHN SPENCER. With a Preface by the Rev. THOMAS 
FULLER, D.D. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


ALLEGORIES, 








Ready, in 8vo, pp. 77, price 2s, sewed. 
ANGLISH PARTIES and CONSER- 
kK VATISM. By R. DupLey Baxter, M.A. 
Loudon: Rosert Joun Busu, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W 








a ready, price 28; by post, 2s 2 1. 


VNGLISII LAW and IRISH TENURE. 
4 By Freverirck WAYMOUTH Gibbs, C.B. 
W. Riweway, 169 Piccadilly, and_all Booksellers. 
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GROTE’S GREECE.—CHEAP EDITION. 


Now Publishing, with Portrait and Plans, in 
Monthly Volumes, post 8vo, 6s each, a New, 
Uniform, and Cheaper Edition of 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S., 


D.C.L. Oxon. and LL.D. Camb., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London. 





To be completed in Twelve Volumes. 
volume may be had separate. 


Any 


VoLume. CONTENTS. 


1, Mythology and Mythic History. 


2, Chronology; Migrations; Homeric 
Poems; Geography; Races; 
Dorians; Lycurgus; 1st and 2nd 
Messenian Wars. 


. Grecian Despots; Athens; Solon; 
Greeks of Asia; Phenicians; 
Assyrians ; Egyptians ; Macedonia ; 
Thrace; Pan-Hellenic Festivals. 


Lyric Poetry; Peisistratide at 
Athens; Persia; Xerxes: Invasion 
of Greece; Marathon ; Thermopylae; 
Salamis, 


Order of future Publication. 
VoLume. ConTENTS. 

5. Platewa; Sicily and the Gelonide; 
Themistocles; Aristides; Pericles; 
Athenian Empire; Potidewa; Com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian 
War.—March 1. 


. Peloponnesian War; Amphipolis; 
Peace of Nikias; Mantinwa; Sicily ; 
Siege of Syracuse; Alkibiades,— 
April 1, 

. Athenians in Sicily; Oligarchy of 
the 400.—May 1. 


Arginuse; Agospotami; Lysander 
at Athens; Expulsion of the 
Thirty Tyrants ; Drama; Sophists ; | 
Sokrates; Cyrus the Younger; 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand.— 
June 1, 


, Lacedemonian Empire; Corinthian 
War; Agesilaus: Thrasybulus; 
Leuktra; Headship of Thebes; 
Epaminondas; Pelopidas—Ju/y 1. 


. Battle of Mantinwa; Sicily; The 
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| 1,500 objects of interest). 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


about Doctors,” “A Book about Lawyers,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

THE TIMES.—‘ This is a book of sterling excellence, 
in which all, laity as well as clergy, will find entertain- 
ment and instruction—a book to be bought and placed 
permarently in our libraries. It is written in a terse 
and lively style throughout; it is eminently fair and 
candid ; and is full of interesting information on almost 
every topic that serves to illustrate the history of the 


English clergy.” 
Her Majesty's Tower. Vol. 2. 


By W. Hepwortu Dixon. Dedicated by express 


“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history 
with great spirit. Both volumes are decidedly attrac- 
tive." —Times, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1870, Under the Established Patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. Containing 
all the New Creations. 39th Edition, 1 vol., with 
theArms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


Francis the First in Captivity a 
MADRID, and other Historic Studies. By A. 
a ee SECOND EDITION. 2 


Fairy Fancies. 


EDEN. Illustrated by the rehioness of Hastings. 
1 vol.. 10s 6d, elegantly bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Annals of an Eventful Life. 


THIRD EDITION. 3 vols. 

THE Times.—* This is a very interesting novel; wit, 
humour, and keen observation abound in every page, 
while the characters are life-like, and most accurately 
drawn. Fora long while we have not met a work of 
fiction containing such a fund of entertainment.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘“It is a pleasure to hear the 
voice of a man who possesses a fund of original ideas 
and expresses them felicitously and often humorously 


EXAMINER.—“ A clever bouk, and a remarkably 
pleasant one to read.” 


Hagar. By the Author of “St. | 


Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


One Maiden Only. By E. Camp- 


BBLL TAINSH, Author of “St. Alice,” “ Crowned,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


The Unkind Word, and other | 


STORIES. By the Author of * John Halifax.” 2 vols. 
“These stories are gems of narrative.”—Zcho, 


The Duke’s Honour. By Edward 


WILBERFORCE. 3 vols. 


“ An original and amusing book.”—Spectator, 
A NEW STAR-ATLAS;; in 12 Circular 
d Maps, thirteen inches in diameter, with two 
large Index Plates (including about 6,000 Stars and 
By RicHarp A. Proctor, 
B.A., F.R.A.S., Author of “Saturn and its System,” 
&c., &. 
The object which Mr. Proctor has proposed to him- 
self in designing this atlas has been to combine 
uniformity, simplicity, convenience, and completeness, 
with an adequately large scale and absence of appre- 
ciable distortion. The Index Plates are Mr. Proctor's 
gnomonic maps, in themselves a complete elementary 
atlas, and containing the constellation figures (coloured), 
The Maps will be photolithographed by Mr. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S., of 14 St. Ann's square, Manchester, who will 
receive the names of Subscribers, 
Price of the Atlas, £1 to Subscribers, afterwards 
£1 5s; without the Index Plates, 15s to Subscribers, 
afterwards £1. 








Preparing. 





Carthaginians; Dionysius, elder 
and younger; Siege of Syracuse; | 
Timoleon,—A gust 1. 


11, Philip of Macedon; Sacred War; 


Extract from a letter by Sir J. HerscHeL :—‘“I like 
the specimen map of your proposed set of charts very 
much, The distortion is so small as to obviate all 
doubt or inconvenience in comparing the chart with 
the sky......... Of course I can have no objection to 
your mentioning my high approval of this work.” 





Now ready, post 8yo, cloth, price 6s, post free. 





Olynthian War; Aschines; Demos- | 
thenes; Cheroneia; Capture of | 
Thebes; Alexander the Great in| 
Asia; Battle of Issus; Siege of | 
Tyre.— September i. 
12, Conquests and Death of Alexander; | 
Free Hellas; Greeks of Italy; | 
Hellenic Colonies; Gaul; Spain; 
On the Euxine; Index.—October 1. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. | 


HE CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. 

By Rev. J. BALDWIN Brown, Author of the 
“Home Life,” &€., &c. 

CONTENTS :—1. The Fundamental Maxim. 2. Self- 
Discipline. 3. Self-Culture. 4. The Inner Circle— 
Home and Friends. 5. The Outer Circle—Business and 
the State. 6. On Getting On in Life. 7. The Lessons 
of the Birds and the Lilies. 8. On Release from Care. | 
9. Why should a Living Man Complain? 10. The 
Lights and Shadows of Experience. 11. On Living for 
Eternity. 

“A sturdy book, and well calculated to help youth, 
to whom Mr. Brown dedicates it, to make men of | 
themselves. We know of no writer who can better | 
make language to bristle with thought. He writes so 
earnestly, that his very soul seems to leap up through 
his words. He speaks as if from the depths of his own 





! 


| religious consciousness directly to yours.”"—Literary 


World. 


London: ELLIOT STOcK, 62 Paternoster row, E.C. i 


A Book about the Clergy. By 


J.C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon, Author of “A Book } 


permission tothe Queen. FIFTH EDITION. 8vo, 15s. 


By Lizzie Selina | 


in singularly good English.’ | 
Post.—“ A thoroughly original and brilliant novel. | 


| chester: A. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


The LIFE of MARY RUSSEL}, 
MITFORD. Told by Herself, in q Series 
—— to ef ome ome by the Rey. 4 g 

"ESTRANGE, Secon tion, 3 vols, ¢ 

31s 6d. —s 
“There is no dealing with a collection of letters a9 
varied in topics, so bright in style, so keen in their in. 
dividual humour, within any permissible limits, Their 
vivacity and elegance, the unforeseen turns of la 

the variety of allusions and anecdotes they con 
will give Miss Mitford a permanent place AMOng the 

best letter-writers of our age.”"—Quarterly Review, 


|The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN. 
her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. AUSTEN LeziGu, Vicar 
of Bray. 8vo, with Portrait and other Illustry. 
tions, 12s. 
“Miss Austen's life, as well as her talent, seems t 
us unique among the lives of authoresses of fiction". 
Quarterly Review, 


The DIARY of a PURITAN in thy 
REIGN of KING CHARLES the FIRST; being 
Extracts from the Journal of Nehemiah Walling. 
ton. Edited by Miss Wess. 2 vols., 21s, 

“A man whose name deserves to bea familiar one 
with the modern English public. These volumes show 
how a true-hearted man could be a thorough Puritan 
in thought and deed, without exciting in modera critics 
any of the disgust and contempt poured forth so freely 
by the author of ‘Hudibras’ and the comedians of the 
Restoration.” —Spectator. 


The FALL of BABYLON, as Fore. 
shadowed in History and in Prophecy. By the 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“If there were any truth in the old phrase, ‘Quem 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat,’ we should have to 
| conclude that the days of the Papacy are numbered."~ 
Times, Feb. 7, 1870. 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUISE d& 
MONTAGU. By the Baroness DE NOAILLEs, Ip 
crown 8vo, with Photographic Portrait. 

[Jmmediately. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the 


Author of * Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE. 


Hon. Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 








By the 


3 vols, 


SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author 
of * Archie Lovell.” 

“This story is one of the very best which have 
recently appeared. It is intensely interesting, keeping 
the reader's attention alive from first to last. So true 
and vivid is the conception of the various characters, 
that we have sometimes a difficulty in realizing that we 
are, after all, only reading of the creation of an author's 
fancy.” —Globe. 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day 
in New York. 2 vols. 

“This book may be recommended for its story and 
for its sketches of life and character on so compar 
tively new a scene, to English novel-readers, as New 
York.” —Morning Post. 


The ADVENTURES of WALTER 
RALEIGH SINJOHN. A Cosmopolitan Romance. 
By H. R. Ross Jomnson, F.R.G.S., Author of “A 
Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps.” In 1 vol 
crown 8vo., (/mmediatily. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





To be published in May, 1870, price 3s 6d. 
7 THO T ro 
CHANNING’S WORKS, 
A complete Edition, in One Volume, 800 pages, crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price to Subscribers, HALF-A-CROWN, payable oa 
delivery. 
Names to be sent before 7th of March to Rev. R. SPEARS, 
178 Strand, London. 
13,896 copies have already been ordered. 





Just ready, price 6s. 


OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. Vol. 
VL, Part 1, No. XI., New Series, containing :— 
Report on the Agriculture of Belgium. By H. M. 
Jenkins, F.G.S. 
Farm Labourers, their Friendly Societies and the 
Poor Law. By the Rev. J. Y. Stratton. 
On Straw Chaff. By Samuel Jonas. 
Reports on Steam Cultivation. By J. Snowball. 
The Potato in Jersey. By C.S. de Cornu. 
Report of the Consulting Chemist for 1869. 
Field Experiments on Mangolds. By Dr. Augustus 
Voelcker. 
On Beetroot Pulp. 
Report on Cheshire Diary-Farming. 


By Dr. Augustus Voelcker. 
By H 


| Jenkins, F.G.S. 


Report on the American Cheese-Factory System. By 
H. M. Jenkins, F.G.S 
On the Treatment of the Reclaimed Bog-Land of 
Wittlesea Mere. By W. Wells, M.P. 
Village Sanitary Economy. By J. Bailey Dentoz, 
M.LC.E. 
London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





1s, or by post, Is 1d. 
ISTORY, PRINCIPLE, and FACT, 
in RELATION to the IRISH QUESTION. By 
HeNRkY Dix HUTTON 
London: WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly. Man- 
IRELAND and Co. Dublin; Hopaes, 
Foster, and Co., 104 Grafton street. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


OBLEMS CONSIDERED by NONCON- 
CHURCH PROBES FORMISTS. 
This day is published. 
ESIA; or, Church Problems Con- 
jdered in & Series of Essays. Edited by HENRY 
ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D. In 8vo, 14s, cloth. 
CONTENTS. 
IMITIVEECCLESIA,; its Authoritative Principles 
1 PB and ph Modern Representatives. By John 
Stoughton, D.D. , 
The IDEA of the CHURCH Considered in its HIS- 
2 The ORICAL DEVELOPMENT. By J. Radford 


Thomson, M.A. 

4, The RELIGIOUS LIFE andCHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 
j J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 
4, The RELATION between the CHURCH and the 
; ATE. By Eustace Rogers Conder, M.A. 
The FORGIVENESS and ABSOLUTION of SINS. 

H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 
¢ The DOCTRINE of the REAL PRESENCE and of 
nthe LORD'S SUPPER. By R. W. Dale, M.A. 
+. The WORSHIP of the CHURCH. By Henry Allen. 
{ the CONGREGATIONALISM of the FUTURE. 
* By J. Guinness Rogers, B A. 7 
9, The RESULTS of MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 
“By Joseph Mullens, D.D. 


NEW FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK. 
Now ready, crown S8vo, - a or morocco antique, 
The DAILY PRAYER-BOOK, for the 
Use of Families, with Additional Prayers for 
Special Occasions. 
By the following Contributors :— 
Rev. H. ALLON. Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, 
Rev. T. BINNEY. D.D. 
Rev. R. W. DALE, M.A. | Rev. ROBERT VAUGHAN 





Rev. J. C. HARRISON. D D. (the late). 
Rev. W. PULSFORD, | Rev. JOSIAH VINEY. 
DD. Rev. EDWARD WHITE. 


of Dr. STOUGHTON’S “ ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY.” 
In a few days, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 

The CHURCH of the RESTORATION. 
Being Vols. ITI. and IV. of “The Ecclesiastical 
History of England.” By Joun Sroveuton, D.D. 
In 2 vols, Svo, 25s, cloth. [/n a few days, 


NEW VOLS. 


Vols, I. and II. may still be had, being 
The ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Opening of the Long Parlia- 
ment to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. In 2 vols. 
8yo, 283, cloth. 

Vol. I. The CHURCH of the CIVIL WARS. 

Vol. I. The CHURCH of the COMMONWEALTH. 

“A markedly fair, charitable, large-minded, and 
honestly-written history."—Guardian. 

“Speaking of the book as a literary work and a his- 
tory which was wanted upon the most important period 
of the ecclesiastical career of the country, it is one 
which will win for its author a permanent place in the 
increasing rank of Church historians, and will repay a 
carefnl perusal.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Dr. HAGENBACH’S MODERN CHURCAH HISTORY, 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, cloth. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH in 
the EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. By K. R. Hacennacnu, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Basle, Author of 
“German Rationalism.” Translated by JOHN F. 
Hvrst, D.D. 


Dr. PRESSENSE’S EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 
Just published, in 8vo, 12s, cloth. 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By E. pe Pressense, D.D. 

“This is a sequel to Dr. Pressensé’s celebrated book 
on the ‘Life, Work, and Times of Jesus Christ.’ We 
May say at once that to the bulk of liberal Christians 
Dr. Pressens¢’'s achievement will be very valuable." — 
Athenzum. 

“Those who are simply in search of truth, and are 
tesolved to receive it, whatever that truth may be, will 
gather from these glowing, earnest pages light in many 
a dark place, and confirmation of all that is truly great, 
noble, and divine in the Christian scheme, as it has 
been held from the earliest dawn of truth.”—Standard. 
“Toa writer of Pressensé’s powers it was compara- 
tively easy to give a graphic narrative of those portions 
of the history which bear upon the lives of the 
Apostles. To throw a popular charm around such 
themes as the various types of doctrine in the Apostolic 
Church, the origin of the New Testament Scriptures, 
and all the questions which modern criticism has raised 
Tegarding their age and character, was evidently a 
more difficult undertaking. It is here, however, that 
his Success has been most complete. The lofty and 
&nimated eloquence which he has always at command, 
and a certain happy faculty of finding, even in doctrinal 
discussions, some picturesque trait, some feature with 
life and colour, have enabled him to overcome the 
difficulties which stand in the way of a popular history 
of the Christian life and literature of the first century.” 
—Contemp rary Review, 

By the same Author, 
JESUS CHRIST : His Times, Life, and 
Work, ee and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2 Ys, cloth. 
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a sustain l eloquence which never wearies the reader, 
an ome hrist is more dramatically unfolded in 
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London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater 





Ready next week, uniform in Size and Type with the “ DICTIONARY of DATES," price 13s, cloth. 
HAYDN’S 

UNIVERSAL INDEX OF BIOGRAPHY, 

FROM THE CREATION TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


FOR THE USE OF THE STATESMAN, THE HISTORIAN, AND THE JOURNALIST. 
CONTAINING 


THE CHIEF EVENTS IN THE LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS OF ALL 
AGES AND NATIONS. 


ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY, AND CAREFULLY DATED ; 
PRECEDED BY THE BIOGRAPHIES AND GENEALOGIES oF THB 
CHIEF ROYAL HOUSES OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by J. BERTRAND PAYNE, M.R.L, F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 
London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., Dover street. 





Price 18a, cloth; 21s, half calf; 24s, calf; morocco, 32s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
LARGER AND MORE COMPLETE THAN EVER. 
In 1 vol. thick demy 8vo, 855 pages. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations, and for Universal Reference ; Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, 
Ancient and Modern—the Foun tation, Laws, and Governments of Countries—their Progress in Civilization, 
Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, Military, and Religious 
Institutions, and particularly of the British Empire. 


Revised and greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT. 


London : E. MOXON, SON, and CO., Dover street. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 12s. 


RECES 8 S TU DIE S. 
Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. 


CONTENTS, 


1. The IRISH LAND QUESTION. By the Hon. George Charles Brodrick. 
2. FROM PESTH to BRINDISI in the AUTUMN of 1869. By Sir Charles Edward 


Trevelyan, K.C.B, 

3. The ENDOWED “HOSPITALS” of SCOTLAND. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D. 

. The GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION of the LAWS of SUPPLY and DEMAND. By 
Professor Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S. 

. CHURCH TENDENCIES in SCOTLAND. By the Rey. Robert Wallace, D.D. 

. On the DECLINING PRODUCTION of HUMAN FOOD in IRELAND. By Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, C.B., M.P. 

. SCOTCH EDUCATION DIFFICULTIES. 

. Mr. MILL on TRADES’ UNIONS: a Criticism. 
“ Letters from the Slave States.” 

. ELECTION TRIALS and INQUIRIES under the CORRUPT PRACTICES’ ACTS. By 
Thomas Chisholm Austey, Esq. 

10. HINDRANCES to AGRICULTURE. (From a Scotch Tenant-Farmer’s Point of View.) 

By George Hope, Esq. 
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By Alexander Craig Sellar, Esq. 
By James Stirling, Esq., Author of 


co @® 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster row. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


REDGRAVE’S CENTURY OF PAINTERS. 


Comprising THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL from the time of Walpole, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices of all the Principal Painters. By RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. (Inspector-General for Art, 
and Her Majesty's Surveyor of Pictures), and SAMUEL REDGRAVE. 

“A connected and concise history of art in England. 
One of the most readable books of the kind. Mr, R. 
Redgrave has very remarkable critical powers."— 

Atheneum. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


“Nothing that concerns the interests of art is alien 
to the author's very pleasant pages,”—/.raminer. 

“The book will become a great authority.” — 
Reader. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 12s, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford. 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES : 


A New Edition entirely Re-written, Enlarged and Adapted for Popular Reading, the Additions completing the 
Author's Contributions on the Domestic Use of Fuel and on Ventilation. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
This volume contains an historical account of the open fire-plaee, and a full description of the most efficient 
means of maintaining a supply of pure warm air in dwelling houses, 
By the same Author. 
In royal 8vo, price 5s, with 47 Illustrations. 

THE EXTRAVAGANT USE OF FUEL IN COOKING OPERATIONS, 
With an Account of Benjamin, Count of Rumford, and his Economical Systems, and numerous Practical 
Suggestions adapted for Domestic Use. 

THE VENTILATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, 

And the Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fire-Places. 

In royal 8vo, with 107 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS, THEIR CURE AND PREVENTION. 


Fifth Edition, revised, in royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 33 6. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST, 


A NEW AND INTERESTING SERIAL TALE, IS NOW APPEARING IN 
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Now ready, Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

> ne BJ Ye > 

RICHER, FOR 
By HOLME LEE, 

Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &e. 


Euper, and Co., 


FOR 


SMITH, 15 Waterloo dabsacee 


POORER. 





Ready this day, SECOND EDITION, post 8vo, 


DU PETIT ST. 


A GASCON STORY. 


HOTEL 


“This Gascon story shows throughout signs of careful workmanship, not in 
as a half-hewn stone ‘would show them, but in finish and 
The author's —— is to place before us a few scenes of every- 
Her attempt is skilfully 


marks of the chisel, 
smoothness....... 
day life, judiciously selected, and full of dramatic interest. 
conducted, and perfectly succe i Times. 

“A work which, from its freshness and originality, and 
command an audience as appreciative, if not as numerous, 
lingers over t sreater works of the last ten years. 
of a high order.’ lay Review. 

“A story constructed with rare skill, 
long since w 72 met with a tule more 
toll." —Daily Nev 

“We comm 
with a central ff 
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du Petit St. Jean’ as a careful 
interest.”—Athenwum. 
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ELDER, 





and Co., 15 0 place. 
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With Maps, Two Volumes crown Svo, 18s. 


THE MAGYARS: 





THEIR COUNTRY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 
By ARTHUR J. PATTERSON. 
“Mr. Patterson is so far justified in demanding attentic om for his cause, that the 
Magvars are now the winning party, that they hold in their hands the destinies of 
the Austrian Empire, and, it may be. the fate of the East. In a political point of 


yple rightly. an 1 particul irly to ourselves, 
1 to India, have so do>p an interest in the policy of the East.. 
There can be no doubt. therefore, that ut this moment such a work will rece 
uttention of considerate m* : Patterson has brought together a large 
mass of authentic informatioa......... The whole is treated with fairness and judg- 
ment, while Mr. Patterson is not wanting in considerable experience gained in 
Western Europe and in the United States.”"—Athenxum, 

“Two deeply interesting and highly instructive volumes.”"—J//ustrated London 
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News. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





FOU RTH EDITION, now ready, teap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS, 
Illustrative of those First Requisites of their Art; 


With Markings of the Best Passages, Critical Notices of 
Essay in Answer to the Question, “ What is Poetry ?” 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
15 Waterloo place. 


Situ, ELDER and Co., 


JEAN, 


delicacy of touch, will 
as that which still 
The merits are various, and 


and full of tender womanly feeling....... Tt is 
artistically conceived, or more gracefully 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
The GAMING-TABLE, 


in all Countries and Times, especially in England and France. 


STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready. 


MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of 


The Religious | 


Ulbster. By JAMES GRANT, Author of *‘ The Great Metropolis,” “* 
Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 8vo, with Steel Portrait. 


The BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. By Captain 


Ricuarp F. Burton, Author of “A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. 8vo, with Map 
and Illustrations. [Vert week. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [On Thursday next. 


BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘Olive Vareoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” “Patience Caerhydon,” &c. 
3 vols. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 


A Novel. By the Countess VON BOTHMER, 3 vols. 

The LILY and the ROSE. A Story of the Untruth 
of a True Heart. By GABRIEL H. HARwoop. 3 vols. 

VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cecit Grirrira, 
Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


The BARONET’S SUNBEAM. A Novel. In 8 vols. 
GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Lroroip 


FARJEON, 2 vols, 
SIDNEY BELLEW: 

FRANCIS. 2 vols. 
GOLD and TINSEL. 


“Ups and Downs of an Old Maid's Life.” 





A Novel. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
Re THE. * HE M "VISITED. — The BUILDER of 
EEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—View. Plan, and Description of Villa 
buil > of \; oncrete, ( "hertsey—A Visit to Be thlehem—The Girders at King’s College, 
Wesleyan Chapels—Registration of Disease— 


Arab Archit ke.—1 Y wk street, W.C., and all 














with Illus ntr itions—Views of New 
Ornamental Fe 
Newsmen 


atures of 





its Votaries and Victims, 
By ANDREW 


a Sporting Story. By Francis, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BAYARD EDITIONS, 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, 
SENTENCES, AND MAXIMS, 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR, AND ESSAY Ov 
CHESTERFIELD BY THE LATE M. DE STE BEUVE, } 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF THE BAYARD SERIES 

The following volumes are also ready, price 2s 6d, each complete in itself, printey 

at the Chiswick Press, bound, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk headbands 
and registers :— 





The STORY of the CHEVALIER | WORDS of WELLINGTON: May; 
BAYARD. By M. de Berville. and Opinions of the Great Duke, — 


™~, — IN’S RASSELAS, Prince of 


ee AZL IT a S ROUND-TABLE. i 
Biographic il Introduction, - = 
The RE L EGIO MEDICL By Sir Thomas 


DE JOINVILLE'S SL. LOUIS, KING of | 
FRANCE. 

The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

ABDALLAH; or, the Four Leaves. By 
Edouard Laboullaye. 

TABLE-TALK and OPINIONS of Brown 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE BAL L AD POETRY of the AFTEC. 

VATHEK: an Oriental Romance. By TIONS. By Robert Buchanan 
William Beckford. | COLERIDGE'S ~CHRISTABEL, ang 

The KING and the COMMONS ; a Selec-| other Imagin ative Poems, With Pra 
tion of Cavalier and “endl Song.| face by A.C uburne. 2 
Edited by Professor Morley. 
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for the care which they take that the | it by valuable 1 and 
works included in it are not only issued | modern travellers in the regior ! 
in a form which leaves nothing to be | Happy Valley, and points out the con 
desired in the way of printing, paper,and | nection, hitherto we believe unnoticed, 
the getting-up generally, but that they | between it and Thomson's ‘Castle of 
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like an efficient manner. The two} little volume of Selections from the 
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son’s philosophical tale is introduced by | Sainte-Beuve's admirable crit 
an admirable preface by Mr. West, in | works and character of that acco 
which he reprints for the first time Bos- | nobleman.”—Votes and Queries, 


*,* Other volumes in active progress. 


A suitable Case to contain Twelve Volumes, price 3s 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street, 








Just published, in 1 vol. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 


HE UNIVERSE; 07, the [njinitely Great 

and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 

Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, 73 ef which are full- 
‘oloured Plates, 


st | general view of the whole panorama of nature passes before the reader's 
notice in harmonious and comparatively exhaustive arrangement......... We should 
be glad to see more volumes of this kind, aud to think that they were well received 
by the public.” —Spectator. 

“The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as a good a —_ to more 
exact studies. We have no doubt that it will find what it deserves a popularity 
among English readers.”—Saturday Review. 

BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Best New Books are delivered, free of cost, at the Residences of all Subseribers 
in every part of London and the Suburbs, on a plan which has given geueral 
satisfaction for many years. 
NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDK. 


paged, and Four 





THE ENTERED DAILY 


LONDON 








Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, price £1 1s. 
= MAREMM: A. By the Author of “ Realmab, 
* Friends in Council,” &c. 
3ELL and DALpY. 


Now ready, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HE EPIGRAMMATISTS. Selections from the E pigrammatic 


London : 

















By the Author of | 1 


THIS. 





With Notes, Observ- 


Literature of Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern Times. 
tions, Illustrations, and an Introduction. By the Rev. HENRY Puiiip Dopp, MA, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 
— 





S8vo, 12s. 


A History of Arms and Armour, from 
Translated from the French of 


TEAPONS of WAR. 


the Earilest Period to the Present Time. 
| Auguste Demmin, by C. C. BLACK, Esq. With nearly 2,000 Lilustrations. 
London: BrLL and DALpy. 





2 vols, post Svo, 3s 6d each. 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery: 
By Mary Rvsse_L MITFORD 


London: BELL and DALpY. 


> VILLAGE : 
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This day, demy 8vo, price 12s. 


THE 


LAND-WAR IN IRELAND. 
A HISTORY FOR THE TIMES. 


By JAMES GODKIN, 
Author of “Jreland and Her Churches ;” late Irish Correspondent of the Times. 


SECOND EDITION of 


qu RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


JUVENTU 4 MUNDI: Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo, with 

Map, 10s 6d This day. 
“There is probably po writer now living who could have done the work of this 
hook, no other writer who unites in himself such wide and deep cultivation, so 
woh practical knowledge of men, and who, with all his experic:ce, and after all 
~ hard and long labour, preserves so much spring and elasticity of mind. At any 
oo it would be difficult to point out a bouk that contains so much fullness of know- 
Jedge along with so mach freshness of perceptlon and clearness of presentation,”— 


Westminster Review. 
By C. M. Yoner, 


pit CAGED LION. 
With 6full-page Ulustrations. Crown 


Author of “‘ The Heir of Rede!yffe.” 
vo, 6s. [Next week. 


THIRD EDITION of 


MARTINEAUS BIOGRAPHICAL 


0 
\ ISS MA 
{VL SKETCHES, 1852-1968. [This day. 


Crown Svo, 8s 6d. 


« 4s instructive as it is fall of entertainment in the life, political and literary, of 
pis century.” —Morning L’ost 
*¥iss Martineau’s large literary power and her fine inte lectual training make 


them more genuinely works of 
3." —Fortnightly Review, 
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B- and expressive, 
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presence of a critical judgment which, if sometimes over-severe, 
anjust."—Pall Mall Ga 1 





yuires it, into pat 













SECOND EDITION of 


RECOLLE LECTIONS of OXFORD. 


Cox, M.A., » Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University. 
10s 6d. 

“An amusing furrago of anecdote, 
parsonage the memory 
return.” — Times. 

“Itisa book which we ha uve read with pleasure, and which will supply a good 
dea! of agreeable reading to those who wish either to revive or to extend their 
knowledge of modern Oxf ord."—Saturday Review. 


- - a 7 > “a » 
HAS DBOOK of CONTEMPORARY BIO- 
GRAPHY. By Frenerick Martin, Author of “ The Statesman’s Year- 
Book.” Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 
This volume is an attempt to produce a book of reference, furnishing in a con- 
densed form some biographical particulars of notable living men. The leading idea 
has been to give only facts, and those in the briefest form, and to exclude opinions. 


= ‘ T 
»\ G. \ . 
Crown 8y¥o. 
(This day. 

and will pleasantly recall in many a country 
of youthful days, long since passed away and that never can 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








MR TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


Now ready. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, & OTHER POEMS. 


Small 8vo, 7s. 


MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER POEMS. 
POEMS. Small Svo, 9s. IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo, 7s. 
Tae PRINCESS. Small 8vo, 5s. nat ‘r “> COLLECTED. 


Small 8vo, 12s 
uate, and other Poems. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small Svo, 6s. 


SELECTIONS. S,juare 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 
Small &vo, 6s. 











Small 8vo, 


IN MEMORIAM. 








Now ready. 


THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S 
WORKS. 
10 vols., in neat case, price £2 5s. 


56 Ludgate hill. 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 
In the press. 


BOOK OF 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
“THE BOOK OF THE VISIONS SEEN BY ORM THE CELT.” 
CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING SONGS anp VISIONS :— 
1. The FIRST SONG of the VEIL. | 6. The LIFTING of the V EIL. 


2. The pd and the SHADOW. . CORUISKEN SONNETS. 
3. SONGS of CORRUPTION. |. The CORUISKEN VISION. 


STRAHAN and Co., 








THE ORM. 





‘ The SOUL and the DWELLING. 9, The DEVIL'S MYSTICS. 
5. SONGS of SEEKING. 10. The MAN ACCURST. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
\ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
t CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 


TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
“arrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


\WERL AND TR UNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
‘ LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
TARES Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c.. will 
ESHER an 1 GLENNY 





be forwarded on application to 
. Outfitters next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


KG 


3s 6d. 
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JRELAND : 


By JouN NicHoLas Murpuy, 


S‘ ‘ENES : 
and Stray Fancies. 


Author of 
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ty DENYS SuyNe LAWLOR. 
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vey > rr 

STORY ; or, the 
Moral Order of the World 
Translated by St 


YPT 
By Pn Bunsen, D.C.L. 
Additions by 8. Biren, LL.D. 


THE ESSAYS 
- A. K. H. B. 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, 3s 6d. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 3s 6d. 
CHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED TRUTHS. 3s 61. 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3s 6d. 
COUNSEL and COMFORT from a CITY PULPIT. 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVER 


MERCE 


T=. 


ments. 
Prussia. 


NEW 
VARIETIES 


Sir WILLIAM DENISON, 
Colonies and Goveruor of Madras. 


LET ts 


IRELAND. 
siouer. 


SE SLECTIONS from 


1817 to 1841; 
2 vols, Svo, 28s. 


RUSSELL, 
Introductions. 


and STUDIES 


By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, 
“Personal Memoirs of Chi 


Dragoons, 
Svo, Ls 6d, 


: ANDES. 
gnette, ibs, 


ONY BEARE 


EPISTLES of ST. 
One Volum 


and 


Trinity Colle; 


OD IN TT 


Man's Faith in the 
DOL, DD. 


D.Vh.. 
Svo, I2s. 


if ISTORY of CIVILIZATION 3 


and FRANCE, 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 
GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 


3s 6d each 


RD MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 


HESTORY 
EMPIRE. B 
8vo, price 48s. 


LL'S ANALYSIS of the 


of the HUMAN MIND. 
LATER, and G. GRore. 
2 vols. Svo, 28s. 


MCULLOCHS 


C. EWALD, F.S.A,. 


DOMESTIC 


Ou R . 
. EpwARDs, Jun. 


popular reading ; 


TISTIC COOKERY : 
suited for the use of the Nobility and Gentry, and for Publi 
By Ursatin Dupots, Chef 


4to, with 8 


on 


Industrial, 


and from DESPA 


of 


New Edition, with N 
Edited, with Additional Notes, 


of BUSIN 


Second Edition. 


New Edition, re-written, ¢ 
with Portrait and 149 Ilustrat 


WORK 


of VICE-REGAL 


With 2 Maps. 


Svo, 12s. 


SPEECHES 


TCHUES, 1859 to 1865. 


the 


Crown 8vi 


and HOWSON’S 


Student's Ed tion, revives 
>; with 4G lustre ations and Maps. Crown 8 


TEUTONIC 
y » Rey. G On W. Co 


Feap. Svo, 4s Ga. 


\om 
SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By 
Fifth Edition, 3 vols 


S PLACE inUNIVERS 
Translated by C. 
5 vols. Svo, £8 14s 6d. 


. Crown dSvo, 24s. 


3s 6d. 


ROMANS 


DICTIONARY 


and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION 
Secretary to Mr. M’Culloeh for many years, 


THEORY 


N. By Joun LArna. 


REFERE? 


GRAPHY. 


FIRE - 








de Cuisine to the 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


Political, 


Lenny 


LIFE. 


.. late Governor-General of the Australian 
2 vols. Syo, 28s, 


By 


the LAND QUESTION of 


Sy WintiAM O'CONNOR Moxaers, the 
Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 


Times’ Special Comm's- 


and Social. 


of EARL 


F.RGS., 
arles LL,” & 


PYRENEES 


), with Frontispiece and 


LIFE 


With 


or, Errant Steps 


late 13th Light 


Crown 


and 


and 


ind condensed into 


vo, ¢ 


SANNA WINKWORTHI 


and CONTRIBUTIONS 


Ss Gd. 


First and Second Series, 
First and Second Serics, 


under 
By the Very Rev. C. MeRIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


Edlted by 
Svo, 65s. 


ESS, for 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


PLACES. 


annges a and a> a 1 for 


C HRISTE NDOM : 


x. M.A.. 


Scholar of 


Procress of 
Raron BUNSEN, 


Vol. UL, 


ENGLAND 


THOMAS BUCKLE. 


AL HISTORY. 


H. Corrret., M.A. With 


of 


SITY CITY 


3s 6d each. 


8 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, £5 5s. 


the 


8 vols. post 


PHENOMENA 


votes by A + A. FINp- 
by J. 8. Minn, 


of COM- 


If. 


G. Rep, 


BUSY 


NCE-BOOK of MODERN GEO- 


for the use of Public Schools and Civil Service Candidates, By 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By 


Practieal System 


Entertain- 


King and Queen of 


THE 


SPECTATOR. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
i duced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :—~ 



























we | ile 
se/41 2 | 2d 
sn =e 44 
30/8 | 8 | fa 
BS | | | fd 
| | 
£s.d£s.d£8.d £8, 
12 Tablo Forks.,..... fl 10./2 1./2 2./2 5. 
12 Table Spoons . (110 ./2 1./2 23.12 5. 
12 Dessert Forks.... ii 2.2 7.230.211. 
12 Dessert Spoons . 2.8 T4828. 
39 TOR BHOGAS .ccvcosceverececes). 14.}.19.j/L 1 .jt 2. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...|. 9.|.12./.12.|. 136 
2 Sauce Ladles ..,., ‘1, O.. 2 oj. 8. 
1 Gravy Spoon .... i. 6.1. 8. 9.1. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt als Sik, Ort. Bele ES 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow |. 16. 2.|. 2.]. 33 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......). 26). 36. 36. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. }.1961 3.1 3.11 8. 
1 Butter Knife ....... |: 3 \. 4.). 4.[. 48 
1 Soup Ladle ., we oR Bt 
1 Sugar Sifter........006 ‘ Ents Daly Ste ES 
{5 nee £9 1611160128 613 26 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert ,, ” «- 16s Od ” 
Tea Spoons ... we «108 Od ” 


by and COFFEE SETS, Electro 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 


| ISH COVERS, Electro Silver, from 


4 £9 the Set of Four to £26, 
NORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, 


/ from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 


8 6d to £15 Lda, 
RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 

Electro Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and 
Carvers, 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


| ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 8s; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £512s: Nursery, 18s to 38s; 
Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 13s to 3ls 6d. A large 
assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from lls 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


| AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
4 PATTERNS.—Inspection is invited of this Sea- 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. ‘The collection of French 
Moderateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney and 
Globe, vary from 8s to £17 17s. Each Lamp is 
guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their proper action 

Pure Colza Oil is supplied at the Wholesale Price, 3s 8d 
per gallon, 

Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each; Chimneys, 
6d each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. 

Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 

—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 
and some are objects of pure Vertii, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 






] 





CG ivenccuvimcewessommimeense from 7s Gd to £45. 
Candelabra, per pair ...from 13s 6d to £16 10s. 
OOM scactnsscceeveonsvetees from 4s 6d to £16 16s, 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 





WILLIAM S&. 


BURTON, — 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEsS, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST Par 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOM. 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s plage; 
and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 





EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A 

very large assortment of every dsscription of Lron, 

Brass, and Composite Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Children’s Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 

rooms. Upwards of 150 different Patterns always 

fixed for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 

prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best maufacture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s each, 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s each. 

Children’s Cots, from 15s to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Iron and Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c.’ 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 60s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2ft. 6in. wide, price 45s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £3 11s. This will also form a useful Couch. 

Engravings of any of the above sent by retura of 
post, free. For Bedding List see below. 


WEDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 
| | 


For Bedsteads, Wide Sft. 4f.-Gin) 5ft. 
‘SS 











€8.d.£8.a/£s. a. 
12.|.15.1.18. 






















Best Straw Paillasses .......ce.ssceeeee|» 12 }. 15. 

Best French Alva Mattresses ......). 11 6). 16.).18. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses ......).16.|1 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses... 17 .it bf 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses ......\1 161 11 61 14 6 
Good White Wool Mattresses . 1 862 3.23 7. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... 210./313.4 1. 
Superior Horsehair Do. 2 218.3 66 
Extra Super Do. ........cs000« 214./318.410. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing . 3 5.4 76415 
BED MEET TOO. . < ccconseccanccéessesenves 4 NS oe ee 
French Mattress for use over spring 2 (217.3 4. 
Extra Super Do. Do. o m. 2. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib.. “eo a 2 en 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib...|38 . 2.5. 25 15 
Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib.....4. . .'6 17 67 12 


Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters from 6s to 
298 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


| pen “for. BEDROOMS.—A 


very large and complete assortment on Show. 











Deal Washstands,....... ines peebeobes euvoveseisved from 6s 9d. 
Mahogany ditto i from 258 0d. 
Deal Dressing Tables.............. eoeceseos from 7s 6d. 







Mahogany ditto., -++.-from 458 Od. 
Deal Drawers ‘ sereseeeeeseeesesfFOM 278 Od. 
Mahogany ditto.. spadeubaien aaieie acaeiauend from 73s 6d. 
Deal Wardrobes ..... ° from 57s 6d. 
Mahogany ditto in every variety. 

Every other Article of Bedroom Furniture in propor- 
tion. Upwards of a Dozen complete Suites always on 
Show. These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
at his manufactory, Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed, 

Stone Toilet Ware from 3s 9d per set of five pieces. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. The next Edition of the 
Catalogue will contain Engravings and Descriptions. 
A large selection of Easy Chairs from 45s, 
A large and new assortment of Gilt Chimney and Pier 
Glasses from 47s 6d. —— 
YVOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 1s 9d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 1s 9d; do. do, zine-lined, from 
4s 6d; Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
gold ornamentation, from 19s; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 30s to 150s, There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 
varied assortment in the world. 











TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


City. 


DAILY:— § Belsize Park. rity 
Chelsea. 


( Brompton. 


Haverstock Hill. Hfolloway, Kensington. Kilburn. Pimlico. 
Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. | Notting Hill. | Shepherd's Bask 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


(Borough, 
(Brixton. 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
_. WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIBS, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


| Camberwell. | 


Herne Hill. 
Clapham, 


Kennington. 





Lambeth. 
Peckham. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED, 
most varied assortment of TABLE 0 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at prices that y, 
remunerative only because of the largeness of the sale, 















Table. Dente 
Ivory Handles.—Per doz, ats 
8. dis, a ad 
84-inch ivory handles _.... | 13.110 6 § 
34-inch fine ivory handles... .| 18 M4 | 54 
4-inch ivory balance handles .| 21 16 | §y 
4inch fine ivory handles .., -| 28.) 2 4) g 
4inch finest African ivory. woes) 85.) OT LQ 
Ditto, with silver ferules . | 42.135 Jug 
Ditto, with silvered blades .| 46 33 | ny 
Nickel electro-silver handles +} 25.) 19 J} 15 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern......) 84 .| 54 .) 9 





PAPIER MACHE and IRON Tpy. 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS gw 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as % q. 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three ........sceeeeeeeee fOM 258 to 10 guiny 
Ditto Iron ditto ........... dintaene - from 7s 6d to 4 guings 
Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low, 


if ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY) and en, 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS 4 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 








; & , | & i 
j/£ 8. a/£ 8. aL ow digad 
Kitchen Utensils...|73 18 oie 3 a ad 12 5) su 


Brushes and Tur-} | | 
DOTY ccccccscecvcces 17 1 718s 9 10) 8 0 03 15 
Total per set...90 19 7/89 13 81812 57 04 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No, 2 suitablety 
2nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class hous: 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses, 
Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for itin the different lists. For particulars see Ie 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL- 

The increased and increasing use of Gast 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON» 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal ai 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendant, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dw 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expresiy 
for him, which present, for novelty, variety, ai 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They # 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate wit 
those which have tended to make his establishment} 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz,fna 
12s 6d to £23. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-mé 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at fromis 
to £6. 
| =~ COVERS and HOT-WATE 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newestul 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW. Block-tt 
198 the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 3s # 
to 49s 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or withoutsilt- 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of five; elect 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-w# 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Britannia me 
21s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full a 
£5 58; ditto on nickel, full size, £10. 
4 ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHE 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNE- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requese 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOM 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Store, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ine 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either !* 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitenes#® 
workmanship. 















Black Register Stoves ........scccssseseeseeese88 10 As 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments. £3 8s to £381 
Bronzed Fenders ...........+ jan 38 6d to £5 18 


"trom £3 3s. to 
“from £1 88 to £ilt 
3 3d the set, to £418 


Steel and Ormolu Fenders 
Chimney-Pieces secounes 
Fire-Irons ..,.. soeesseseeseef TOM 





| Tulse Hill. 


Wandsworth. 
Walworth. | 


WILLIAM S. BURT 
TT 








LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 12, 1870. 
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